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THE H ARBINGER | which were limited to two in the first | 
J AVD . ‘detachment, besides that of the regency. 
it will only be after this sketch of the 
serial mechanism that you will perceive | 
| the properties of attraction, its geometri- 
cal precision, the preservative from excess 
| through alternation of pleasures, the per- 
fection of labor and increase of industrial 
“ : are. ardor in the ratio of the gastronomic 
CHAPTER IX. ( Continued. ) refinements, the love of riches becoming 
As soon as the people of the neigh- | 4 source of virtue, the attraction of chil- 
boring villages and cities shall know the | dren to productive labor, the employment 
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Translated for the Harbinger. 


ists despise, according to their maxim, 
he who can sing and dance, will make 
small advance, a maxim altogether false 
in the associative mechanism, and 
cially in the experimental phalanx, which 
will advance very fast if it has a highly 
polished people, accomplished in singing 
and dancing. 

At the eutset, the phalanx (I speak of 
it on the grand seale) will levy am enor- 
mous profit upen curious visitors: this 
source of income alone will triple the 


kind of life led by these three hundred | of discords in the general harmony, and | capital of the stockholders. This harvest 


pioneers, their chosen labors in short ses- 
sivns, varied at least four times a day, 
the service of their tables offering each 
his option between graduated qualities, 
the solicitude of the chiefs to vary the 
pleasures of men, women, and children, 
great will be the rumor thereof, through- 
out the whole industrial class of the vi- 
ecinity. They will talk of nothing bat 
the happiness of the pioneers; every 


the indirect accord of antipathies. All| would fail in a great measure, if the 
these prodigies, of which the germs may | phalanx offered to the curious only the 
be seen in a mass of seven hundred per- | spectacle of a gross people, unskilled in 
sons, could not manifest themselves in a the material evolutions of Harmony, and 
nucleus of three hundred ; but seven |in the maneuvre of the passions, which 
| hundred, and even six hundred, will give | requires great refinement. 

results which will leave no doubt about; As there would be required an assort- 
| the speedy downfall of civilization. (For|ment of workmen competent to teach, 
details see the third and fourth Sections.) | three at least in every trade, in order to 
| Then all eyes will be fixed upon this | create competition between several me- 





family of laborers, of mechanics, of the embryo of Harmoay; shares in its stock | thods ; if each of these workmen, drawn 
smaller sort of agriculturists, will be am- | will be sought at double price ; many of | from the city, should bring with him a 
bitious of a place among them, and those | the rich class will demand a place in the | considerable family, the phalanx would 
who hesitated to engage themselves be- ‘hird detachment, which the regeney will | be nearly half made up of parents and 
fore, will now come and solicit an en- | !abor to assemble, or rather to accept. jchildren not accustomed to agriculture ; 


gagement as a high favor. F 
suppose that by this time a wing of | 4iler, as people will see already shine out 
the phalanstery will be finished and made |e of the most beautiful properties of 
habitable: then the second detachment ‘he social regime, the relative increase of | 


Admission will be the more pangs jen this would vitiate the associative 


mechanism, in which agriculture ought 
to hold the highest rank. 
In the credits and current accounts 


of four hundred persons, will be engaged, 
part of whom will be masters and 
teachers of trades, — carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, shoemakers, locksmiths; part 
will be farmers; aud then there will be 
teachers of a primary school for the re- 
gime of the passional series, which will 
soon excite both old and young to demand 
the instruction which they only aecept 
beeause compelled to it in civilization. 

In the engagement of this second de- 
tachment the regency will have its choice 
among good workmen, who, seduced by 
the attractive life of the associates, will 
present themselves in ten times the num- 
bers that will be needed, so that they can 
select the best. 

The nucleus being raised to seven hun- 
dred by this reinforcement, it will pass 
from the operation of preliminary rough- 
hewing to that of sub-approximation, or 
quarter-development. 

Then will commence the trial of the 
mechanism of the series, which cannot 
be sketched vut with less than six hun- 
dred persons. The regency will deliver 
badges of labor and of parade, to all who 
are engaged ; the groups will begin to go 
forth to their work with flags, and hymns, 
and flourish of trumpets. They will also 
establish three degrees in the tables, 


riches twenty-fold; that is to say, the ¢f-| relative to the advances of subsistence, 
| fective product will be quadrupled, giving clothing, lodging and other things to the 
| four thousand for one thousand, and, in a| members, the phalanx never recognizes 
|phalanx, a person with four thousand | families, but only the individuals, with 
Genen may adopt a style of living which whom it opens a distinct account. A 
| would cost him twenty thousand in civili- man cannot contract in common for his 
zauion. | wife and children ; they stipulate for each 
{t will be difficult to gain admission to | ese individually, except for infants under 
the third detachment, which must be! three years, who are supperted at the 
composed of teachers, skilful artisans,| expense of the phalanx when they are of 
experienced cultivaiors, scientific agricul- the poor class. Accordingly, every la- 
turists, and artists charged with the high-| borer burdened with small children will 
er education of the ruder portion of the| seek admission ; but the regency will 
phalanx, and especially of the children. | gnly accept children in certain suitable 
In the preference of candidates, wheth- | proportions : these I shall point out else- 

er rich or r, regard must be had to where. 
various qualities reputed vicious or useless| J wij] be well for the phalanx, after 
in civilization, such as — the entrance of the third detachment, to. 
A true ear for music, have at least two thirds of its vegetables 
Politeness of manners, ‘in fruitful species; then they will have to 
Talent for the tine arts; | undergo the expense of transplanting 
and to various rules opposed to the philo- fruit trees, tegether with the masses of 
sophic ideas, as — |earth which contain the roots. If the 
To prefer families with but few children, | tree is too large for this method, they 
To introduce one-third of celibates, 'will fellow that recentiy published in 
To seek out eccentric characters, Scotland, by Sir Stuart, which ope- 
To establish a graduated scale in ages, for- | pares by laying bare the roots, and thus 
tunes, and intelligence. transplants successfully the largest trees. 
The associative industry derives great By meuns of these arrangements, there 
‘advantage from certain faculties, such as , will be no risk of vitiating the mechanism 
|an accurate musical ear, which the soph-| for two or three years by ungrateful la- 
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bors, destitute of emulous intrigues, as 
would be the labor of young orchards) 
which would call out small passional at- | 
traction in the groups, so long as they | 
have no fruit to show, 

The experimental phalanx, even 6n 
the reduced scale, wilf have to provide | 
for the comfort of a hundred hired labor- 
ers whom it will attach to itself, raise 
them to a semi-participation in the bene- | 
fits of Association, by variety of occupa- | 
tions and other means, and guarantee 
them admission into the next phalanxes 
to be formed, or intd their own, if it is! 
ouly reduced and capable of being ex- | 
tended from nine hundred to eighteen 
hundred. All should be happy in this 
reunion, not excepting animals; their | 
comfort is an essential branch of the as- 
sociative harmony and one of the sources | 
of its wealth. It would grow poor and| 
false in its mechanism if it should fall 
into the egotism of Plato, who, instead | 
of seeking a remedy for the miseries of | 
Humanity, thanked the Gods that he had | 
escaped the commen misfortune, that he | 
was born a man and not a woman, a} 
Greek and not a barbarian, a freeman and | 
not a slave. I shall return to this subjeet| 
of the egotism of Plato and his brother | 
philosophers : is it astonishing that with | 
such a character the philosophers have | 
failed of the calculation of attraction, | 
which tends to the happiness of all ! 

It is easy to foresee that every laborer, | 
every peasant, on entering the phalanx, | 
would wish to stipulate for his wife and | 
children to be boarded at the tables of an} 
inferior degree ; he would place them in| 

° . | 
the third degree, while he engaged a'| 
place for himself at the second. He} 
would thus secure to himself the whole | 
amount of the fixed sum made optional | 
instead of a dividend in his engagement, 


and allow his wife and children only | 
a portion of it. Such are the tender | 
fathers ef civilization; the tender peas- | 
ants want to take the whole for themseives | 
under the pretext of morality ** sweet and | 


pure: ’’ such marital and paternal tyran- | 


nies are inadmissible in the associative | 
regime. For the rest, at the end of a| 
month every associate will disdain this | 
eivilized rapacity, and be well enough | 
satisfied to be exempted from the support | 
of wife and children, who, by the effect | 
of industrial attraction, will earn more) 
than their expenses. 


The phalanx, provided with its third | 
detachment, will then be able to elevate | 
itself to the grand approximation, or half- | 
development, which requires thirteen hun- | 
dred persons. Then will commence the | 
operations of high Harmony, like atfrac- | 
feve or natural education, which will only, 
have been sketched in the stage of quarter- 
development, confined to seven hundred | 
persons. 


The natural education (third Section) , 
will be the most powerful stimalus for 
the opulent class: they will be convinced, 
after seeing the children of the phalanx, | 
that not even a monarch, with all his 
treasures and salaried governors, can give 
his children a quarter of the material and 
intellectual developments which the poor- 
est child of the phalanx will receive. 
After this, all the rich people who have 
inheritances to preserve, will dispute the 
privilege of admission into the two de- 
tachments numbered four and five, or will 
elaiin to introdace their children into 
them, besides taking a share in the stock 
at the current price which will be al-| 





-eations at the early age of three or four, 


obstinate little idler in a civilized house- | 


out any other precaution than to abandon | 


'dren at ten. 


| SIXty. 


the intelligence of Cato and of Target 
| for the intelligence of God. 
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ready three times that of the original | 


capital. 
I have said that the most striking prop- | ——~-— 
erty of the Harmonic: education is the | 


developing of some twenty industrial ve- | 


years, even in the child who would be an | 


| 


hold; and of elevating this child to a) XI. ae 
taste for the sciences and the arts, to) One morning, Joseph, busied in clean- 
material and intellectua! refinenient, with- jing Porpora’s antechamber, forgot that 
an an einen Tel clade the partition was thin and the slumbers of 
1im to attraction, to nature, to all his cee : 
fancies, (see second and third Sections) : the maestro light; he mechanically al- 


a child brought up from birth in the pas-| lowed himself to hum a musical phrase 


sional series would have more physical which came into his head and which the 


‘* Can you sing what you do not know? 
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To be Continued. 


vigor at four years old than a civilizee at motion of his brush upon the floor rythm- 
six, and more intelligence than most chil- | ically accompanied. Porpora, vexed at 
To give a lustre to these properties of | being waked before his accustomed hour, 
the natural method, it will be necessary; turned over in his bed, and tried to go to 
to reserve places for children from with-| s}eep again, but, pursued by that fresh and 
out, whem princes and people of rank beautiful voice which sang justly and 
will offer in crowds. They must avoid, : oe 
then, admitting into the three first detach- easily a graceful and well-turned phrase, 
ments plebeians with large families, | he put on his dressing-gown, and went to 
which would cause a burthensome accu- peep through the key-hole, half charmed 
mulation of children. They will only!), what he heard, half angry with the 
need enough, between the ages of five | J : saa 
and thirteen years, to organize the chore- | *tist who came so unceremoniously to 
graphic maneuvres, namely, one hundred , compose In his house before his rising. 
and forty-four of both sexes with their | But what asurprise! It is Beppo who 
chiefs, making perhaps one hundred and) sings and dreams, and who pursues his 
Now the number of children be-!|., ~ . owl a L. 
(ween five: and thirteen would be in-| i463 even while attending with an absent 
creased to at least two hundred and twen- | #it to his household cares. 
ty for thirteen hundred individuals in| ‘* What are you singing there?*’ said 
roc apart They may therefore | the maestro, in a voice of thunder, sud- 
reduce the natural proportion of children . . 
in the three first ceeineeeiie and admit | (¢°7 opener the door. Joseph, ariel 
children as boarding scholars, who will | fused, like a man who is awakened with 
be very earnestly offered. |a start, was almost ready to throw aside 
1 am supposing the third detachment to | broom and duster, and leave the house at 
Meee eateries jammencement | F.11 speed ; but if he had not entertained, 
bers will have been able to form, during | fr some time, the hope of becoming 
the winter, associative ties enough to| Porpora’s pupil, be sull considered him- 
make a brilliant display of their forces in| self quite happy, to hear Consuelo work 
the spring, when the phalanx shall think | with the taster uid to receive the leasuhe 
of enrolling its fall complement of num- : , 
bers, its last detachments, the fourth and of that generous friend in secret, when 
fifth, so as to strike a decisive blow, and| the master was absent. On no account 
determine 1 stx weeks of full exercise, the | in the world therefore, did he wish to be 
abandonment and closing up of civili-| dismissed, and he hastened to lie that he 
zation. Already it will have been con-| . .  ’ fi ; 
deinned by every voice ; but as the win-|™ight remoye his suspicions. ‘* What 
try phase of half-development will be am I singing!’’ said he, quite oat of 
subject to passional calms by the absence | countenance ; ‘alas! master, I do not 
of the two superior classes, it will only | knuw.” 
be after their introduction that civilization ; 
will be confounded and covered with | 
shame, and become a by-word among its | YOu lie. 
most obstinate defenders. ‘*T assure you, master, that I do not 
_ Let us pass over the details of the| know what I was singing. You have 
installation of these two last detachments, | .. . h ‘t all 
since the first efforts will be limited to a| {rightened me so that you have put it a 
small phalanx of three detachments only. | Out of my head. I know well that I did 
That will already suffice to attract an} very wrong in singing so near your cham- 
acans aa of paying ane who | ber. Iwas absent, I thought myself very 
will come from every quarter to assure . ; : 
themselves whether it A that the des- far from here, quite alone id said emy- 
tiny of man, the associative mechanism of | self: Now you can sing ; nobody is there 
the passions is discovered, that the law of| to tell you: ‘Hold your tongue, igno- 
nature is about to succeed the moralistic | rant, you sing false. Hold your tongue, 
visions tending to repress, to moderate, |} t¢ you never could learn music !’” 
and to change nature, and to substitute : i 
‘“Whe has told you that you sing 
false? ”’ 
‘* Every body.” 
| * Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
Can it be that each one has not the. the year 1845, by Francis G.SHaw, in the 
right of living, the right of preserving | Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
that which he holds from God? | chusetts. 





_ “And I, Ttell you,” cried the macs: | mon on the squares!’ But now the fool| rupted Consuelo, who was in a hurry to 

tro in a severe tone, ‘‘that you do not | has betrayed himself; he sang this morn-| reach her point, ‘ and that is what hap- 
sing false. And who has tried tw teach | ing a phrase which ean belong to no oth-| pened. I succeeded, by the system of 
you music?” er than Meinherr Hasse, and which I have | your first lesson, in making this stupid 

‘* Why —for example, master Reuter, | very well retained. 1 shall take note of fellow understand what Reuter and all the 
whom my friend Keller shaves, and who | it, and, to revenge myself, I will put it!Germans would not have got him to sus- 
drove me from the school, saying that I | into my new opera, in order to re@urn the | pect in all his life. After that, I sang 
should always be an ass.’’ trick he has played me so often.’’ | my phrase to him, and, for the first time, 

Joseph was already sufficiently ac-| ‘ Take care, master! that phrase may | he understood it perfectly. Immediatély 
quainted with Porpora’s antipathies to| not be unpublished. You do not know | he could sing it, and he was so astonish- 
know that he did not think much of Reu-| by heart all the contemporary produe- | ed, so wonder-stricken that he could 
ter, and he had even depended upon the | tions.” |hardiy sleep all night; it was a revela 
latter to gain for him Porpora’s good| ‘ But I have heard them, and I tell | tion to him. * O! siguora,’ said he to 
graces, the first time he tried to injure 


you this phrase is too remarkable not ot be ‘if I had been tanght so, I might 
him in his opinion. But Reuter, in the 
rare visits he had paid to the maestro, 


have struck me before.”’ have learned as well as any bedy. But T 
** Well, master, many thanks! I am confess to you that I have never been 

had not deigned even to recognize his for- | proud of the compliment; for the phrase, able to understand what was tanght at 
mer pupil in the antechamber. is mine.”’ | the foundation of Saint Stephens.’ ” 

“Master Reuter is an ass himself,”| Consuelo lied; the phrase in question) ‘Then he has been at the feundation, 
murmured Porpora, between his teeth ;| was in fact developed that very morning | really? a 
‘bat no matter for that,’’ resumed he | in Haydn's brain; but she had the eve,’ ‘‘ IIe was driven from it in disgrace : 
aloud, ‘* 1 want you to tell me where you ‘and had already learnt it by heart, that | you have only to speak of him to master 
got this phrase,"’ and he sang that which | she might not be taken by surprise by the | Reuter! he will tel] you that he is a bad 
Joseph had made him hear ten times in “master’s distrustful investigations. Por-| fellow, and one to whom it is impossible 
succession, by mistake. pora did not fail to ask her for it. She) to teach music.”’ 

“Ah! thatt”’ said Haydn, who began | sang it at once, and pretended that the| ‘* Hallo! come here, you sir!”’ eried 
to augur better of the master’s disposi- day before she had tried to set to music, Porpora to Beppo, who was weeping be- 
tions, but who did not yet trust to them; | in order to please the abbé Metastasio, hind the door; ‘* place yourself near me. 














‘‘ that is something I have heard the sig- | the first verses of his pretty pastoral: | | wish to see if you understood the leseon 
nora sing.”” | * Gia riede la primavera | you received yesterday.”* 

“Consuelot my daughter! I do not! Col suo fiorito asdetto ; | Then the malicious maestro began to 
know that. Ah? indeed, then you listen | Ga 5 ore patente. eo | teach the elem@nts of music to Joseph, in 
at the doors? ’’ Tornan le frondi agli alberi | the diffuse, pedantic and perplexed meth- 

“O no, sir! but music goes from cham- Loan, al prato tornano ; ‘od which he ironically attributed to the 
ber to chamber even to the kitchen, andI| + 7, toe ee” * ;|German masters. If Joseph, who knew 


“Thad repeated my first phrase many |‘ much not to comprehend those ele- 


hear it in spite of myself.’’ 
“1 do’ ie be sored Uy pon ines,” ade she when Ther inthe enn ofthe Tene boa 


SES Seve cb: Gped'e aatnteyy end who | sntechamber master Beppo, who, like a) 


go and sing our unpublished ideas in the | EE PUTT CT) Eg a himself! intelligence be seen, he was lost. Buthe 
street. You will make up your bundle | at Pei sie it all es o a had tact enough not to fal) into the snare, 
to-day, and will go and find another place | : oe Ps land he resolutely showed a stupidity, 


this evening.” ar = ipastionh, ont Lae am | which after a long and obstinate trial by 

: # “— | be quiet. But, an hour afterwards, he, pe iadineeedll bat 

This decision fell like a thunderbolt ; ; | the master, completely reassured the lat 
Suieiiy. eile cients | repeated it on the stair case, so disfigured, 

ee re Pi that it took away all desire to continue," |’ - _ 

in the kitchen, whither-Consuelo soon | eildl SSithg | **] see well that you have a very limi- 

came to hear the recital of his misadven-|?, 0) 'ted capacity,” said he, rising and con- 


nd hi b isi ‘* Bat, what can have happened doring ‘tinuing a pretenée by which the other 
ture, and to reassure him, by promising his sleep that he sings it so well now!” inuing a preter ' \ 
to arrange the matter. 


; o *s ‘two were not deceived. “ Return to 
“H ** said sh P Re ee een han toate: sur broom, and try not to sing any more 
_— — —— 7 Orpor@, | T observed that this boy had a fine and a : : aa : 
on carrying his coffee to him, ‘‘ you wish 


i 3 > ; ; Sian 9 9 
dri . , {even true voice, but that he sang false for | . eee va ented a adie 
Aiea a Por 2 eee ‘i zs 1s I) want of ear, of reflection and memory...’ meer gD ng 

ious aithful, becanse he happens 
to sing true for the first time in his life? ’’ 
‘*T tell you that boy is an intriguer, 


p ; , ._|able to restrain himself, and spurred on 
h I i - 
[achueed yagi by making Mee pred bis by the love of a profession which he had 
and a bare-faced liar; that he has been 
sent to me by some enemy who wishes to 


| 
Te onal ts a eee eka néglected we having practiced it so long 
without rivals, Porpora again became a 
professor of singing, and called Joseph to 
steal the secret of my compositions, and 
appropriate them to himself before they 
have seen the light. I bet that the 


succeed, even upon a poor musical or-| 
ganization.’’ : 
Tt must succeed upon all organiza- ™*°™ himself upon the chair. He ex- 
scamp already knows my new opera by 
heart, and that he copies my manuscripts 


tions,”’ cried Porpora. ‘‘ There is | oe os Me Oe setae peeerees oe 

such thing as a false voice, anda prac-,\s “™e WN that clearness, that power- 
when my back is turned! How many ‘word, with that incredible simplicity of 
times have I been thus betrayed! How | * Now, with its flowery face, the beauteous/ method which men of genius only can 
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: a | ful and profound logic which gives a rea- 
tised ear —~ : ; ; 
‘That is what 1 said myself,” inter- | °°" for, and classifies al} things; in a 





many of my ideas have I not found in| Spring ee A the zephyes Oneeive- 

those pretty operas which drew all Ven- | wr with glec. owers me ZEPBYTS | "This time, Haydn understand that he 

ice, while people were gaping at mine The leaves return to the trees, to the fields might appear to comprehend; and Por- 
ce») 6 Wit the waving grass ; a wre ; : é i: 

and saying: ‘ This dotard of a Porpora Only ta peanacel we, hoeth sntmave.ant 908 pora was enchanted at his triumph. Al 


gives us as new, strains which are com- | to me. ,though the master tavght him things 
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which he had long studied, and which he 
knew as well as possible, this lesson had 


for him a powerful interest, and a very | without. 


decided utility: 


THE HARBINGER. 


a « more immediate influence upon the 


romance of Consuelo’s life were passing 
Corilla, more active in discus- 


he learned by it how to|sing her own interests, more skilful in 


teach ; and as, at those hours when Por-| promoting them, gained ground every 
pora did not require his services, he still day, and already perfectly recovered from 


went to give lessons in the city so as not her c@finement, 


to lose his few pupils, he promised him- | 
self that he would profit by this excel- 
lent demonstration without delay. 

‘* Well and good, sir professor! ’’ said 
he to Porpora, continuing to play the sim- 
pleton to the end of the lesson; ‘*1 like 
that music better than the other, and I 
believe 1 can learn it; but as to that of 


this morning, 1 would rather return to the) 


foundation than try to master it.” 

‘*And still it is the same which was 
taught you at the foundation. Can there 
be two musics, There is but one 
music, as there is but one God.”’ 

*O! bat 1 ask your pardon, sir! 
There is the music of master Reuter, 
which wearies me, and yours, which does 
not weary me.”’ 


idiot ? 


‘* That is a great honor fur me, signor 
Beppo,”’ laughingly said Porpora, whom 
the compliment did not displease. 


From that day, Haydn received lessons | 
from Porpora, and soon they arrived at | 


the study of Italian song, and at the fun- 
damental ideas of lyri¢al compostion ; 
this was what the noble young man had 
hoped with so much ardor, and pursued 
with so much courage. He made such 
rapid progress, that the master was at the 
same time charmed, surprised and some- 
times frightened. 


dictated to her young friend the conduct 
he must pursue in order to dissipate it. 
A little resistance, a pretended predcupa- 
lion were sometimes necessary to excite 
the genius and passion of teaching in 
Porpora, as it happens always in the ex- 
ercise of the higher faculties, which a 
little opposition and strife render more 
energetic and more powerful. Joseph 
was often forced to feign fatigue and dis- 


inclination in order to obtain, while pre- | 
tending to drag himself to them with re-| 


gret, 
dreaded to see discontinued. 


When Consuelo saw | 
. . - | 
his former distrust about to reawake, she 


was negociating the | 
conditions of her engagement with. the | 
‘court theatre. A strong virtuoso and | 
‘mediocre musician, she pleased the mana- | | 
ger and his wife much better than did | 
Consuelo. They felt assured that the ae: | 
,complished Porporina would judge from | 
high ground, were it only in the secret of 
her thoughts, the operas of master Holz- | 
bauer and the talent of madam his wife. | 
They knew well that great artists, badly | 
supported and reduced to the necessity of 
interpreting poor ideas, do not always | 
| preserve, shocked as they are by this vie- | 
‘lence done to their tastes and their soni | 
science, that every day power, that confi- | 
dent nerve, which mediocrity carries into 
the performance of the worst pieces, and 
\through the sad dissonances of auntie | 
badly studied and badly understood by | 
their comrades. 

Even when, thanks to miracles of will 
and power, they triumph over their part and | 
their companions, these envious compan- 
\ions give them no eredit for it; the com- 
poser divines the sufferings of their genius, 
and trembles incessantly with the fear of 
seeing this faetitious inspiration become 
suddenly chilled, and @pmapromise his suc- | 
cess ; the audience themselves, astonish- | 
ed and troubled without knowing why, | 
divine that monstrous anomaly of genius | 
enslaved to a vulgar idea, struggling in| 
the cramping bonds with which it has al- 
lowed itself to be bound, and it is almost | 
with sighs that they applaud its valiant | 
efforts. M. Holzbauer recollected very | 
well, on his part, the little liking Consu-| 
elo had for his music. She had the mis- | 


‘ d | 
fortune to show it to him on the day! 


me? 


moment that the wandering singer and the 
Porporina were one and the same person, 

Conseelo lost herself in conjectures 
upon the conduct of Holzbauer respect 
ing her. ‘* Then I must have —_ very 
| perfectly disguised on my journey,’’ said 
she in confidence to Beppo, ** and the ar- 
| rangement of my hair changed my ‘physi- 
ognomy very much, if this man. who 
looked at me there with such clear and 
piercing eyes, does not recognize me at 
all here !’’ 

‘* Neither did Count Hoditz reeognize 
you the first time he met you at the em- 
_bassador’s,” returned Joseph, ‘* and per 
haps would never have recognized yon, 
if he bad not reeeived your billet.’ 

‘Well! bat Count Hoditz has a 
vague and proudly nonchalant manser of 
looking at people, so that in fact he does 
not really see them. 1 am sure he would 
not have perecived my sex at Passaw, if 
baron Trenck had not informed him; in- 


‘stead of which, Holzbauer, as soon as he 


saw me here, and every time he meets 
me, looks at me with those same scrutini- 
zing and curious eyes which troubled me 
at the presbytery. For what motive does 
he generously keep my secret respecting 
a foolish adventure which might have ua- 
pleasant results, if he chose to interpret 
it maliciously, and which might even em- 
broil me with my master, sinee he be 


| lieves that 1 eame to Vienna without dis- 


tress, without inconvenience, and without 
romantic incidents, while this same Holz- 
bauer underhandedly disparages my voice 
and my method, and injures me all: he 
can, to prevent being obliged to engage 
He hates and repels me, and hav- 


ing in his hands the strongest arms 


against me, does not make use of them! 
I am lost in eonjecture.’’ 

The secret of this enigma was soon re- 
vealed to Consuelo ; but before reading 
what happened to her, we must recollect 


when disguised as a boy, and believing that a numerous and powerful coterie was 
that she had to do with one of those faces| working against her; that Corilla was 
which one meets on a journey for the | handsome and gallant ; that the great min- 
first and last time in one’s life, she had | ister Kaunitz saw her frequently ; that he 
spoken frankly, without imagining that, ‘liked to mingle in the medly of the green- 
those precious lessons which he her destiny as an artist would be, for | room, and that Maria Theresa, as a relief 


The plea-|some time, at the mercy of the unknown from her graver labors, amused herself by 
sure of contradiction and the necessity of | friend of the canon. 


Holzbauer had not! /eahing him chat about these maters,:in- 


overcoming them, stirred up the teazing | forgotten her, and piqued to the bottom | wardly despising the littleness of that 


and warlike soul of the old professor; | of his soul, under a calm, 


discreet and great mind, and taking on her own ac- 


and never did Beppo receive better no- | courteous air, he had sworn to close the | count a certain pleasure in these gossip- 


tions than those which were drawn, | way against her. 


clear, eloquent and warm, from the anger | that Porpora and his pupil and what he |a@ frank boldness, a spectacle analogous to 


or the irony of the master. 
While the private life of Porpora was 


| 


But as he did not wish | ings which showed in diminutive, but with 


should accuse him of | that presented at this epoch by the three 
a mean revenge and a mawkish suscepti-| most important courts of Europe, gov- 


the scene of these events so trifling in ap- | bility, he had mentioned to no one bui his|erned by the intrigues of women; her 
wife his meeting with Consuelo, and the | own, that of the ezarina, and that of 


pearance, but of which the results played 
nevertheless so important a part in the 
history of art, since the genius of one of 
the most fruitful and celebrated compos- 
ers of the last century there received its 


development and its sanction, other events | of little Bertoni, and not to imagine for a gave audience once a week to whomso- 


adventure of the breakfast at the presby- | ‘madame de Pompadour. 
tery. That meeting therefore appeared | 
in no way to have struck Mr. manager; | 
he seemed to have forgotten the features | 


XU. 
It is well known that Maria Theresa 








Sr oe -_- 


ever wished to address her ; a paternally | Maria Theresa sufficiently seconded the|eye with a gentle pride and a grateful 
hypocritical custom whieh her son, Jo-| necessities of her situation. joy.” 
seph II. always religiously observed, and| On finding herself téte-a-téte with the| . Maria Theresa was struck by the bold 
which is still in foree at the court of Acs-| daughter and mother of Cesars, the hero-| and strong expression which Consuelo’s 
tria. Moreover, Maria Theresa readily | ine of Germany, and the greatest woman | physiognomy displayed at this moment. 
granted particular audiences to those who| of Europe at that time, Consuelo felt | Five or six years earlier, she would doubt- 
wished to enter her service, and no sover- | neither confused nor intimidated. Wheth- less have remarked it with pleasure and 
eign was more easy of access. let her artist's carelessness rendered her sympathy; buat Maria Theresa was al- 
Porpora had at last obtained permisson indifferent to that armed pomp which | ready a queen to the very bottom of her 
for a musical audience, in which the glittered about Maria Theresa and even | soul, and the exercise of power had given 
empress, seeing Consuelo’s honest face upon her person, or whether her noble her that kind of reflective intoxication 
near to, might perhaps feel some decided | and free soul felt itself at the level of all which made her wish to bend and break 
sympathy for her. At least so Porpora| mortal greatness, she waited witha calm every thing before her. Maria Theresa 
hoped; knowing the requirements of her attitude and a great serenity of mind, wished to be the only strong being that 
majesty in the matter of good morals and until it should please her majesty to ques- breathed in her dominions, both as sover- 
correct conduct, he said to himself that | tion her. eign and as woman. She was therefore 
she would certainly be struck with the| The empress seated herself upon a shocked at the proad smile and free glance 
air of candor and modesty which shone in sofa, pulled a little her bauldric covered of that child whe was bat a worm before 
the whole person of his pupil. | with precious stones, which chafed and| her, and with whom she thought she 
They were introduced into one of the ‘hurt her round and white shoulder, and could amuse herself an instant, as with a 
little saloons of the palace, where a harp- | began thus: slave whom one makes talk from ecurios- 
sichord had been placed and where the| ‘‘I repeat to you, my child, I have a ity. 
empress arrived half an hour afterwards. high opinion of your talent, and do not; ‘I have asked you, Miss, the name of 
She came from receiving some persons of doubt your good studies and your under- ‘the young man who dwells with you in 
importance and was still in her costume} standing of your profession; but you master Porpora’s house,”’ returned she in 
of ceremony, such as she is seen on the must have been told that in my eyes a freezing tone; “and you have not 
golden sequins coined with her effigy, in| talent is nothing without good conduct, told me.’’ 
a robe of brocade, imperial mantle, with | and that] lay more stress upon a pure; “ His name is Joseph Haydn,” replied 
a crown on her head and a small Hunga-|and pious heart than upon a great Consuelo without emotion. 
rian sabre by her side. She was really | genius.’’ ‘* Well, he has entered, from inclina- 
beautiful thus, not imposing and of an| Consuelo, standing, listened respect- | tion for you, into master Porpora’s ser- 
idea] nobleness, as her courtiers affected | fully to this exordium; bat it seemed to | viee, in the capacity of valet de chambre, 
to depict her; but fresh, cheerful, with | her that there was no occasion to make an| and master Porpora is ignorant of the 
an open and happy physiognomy, a confi- eulogium of herself; and as she experi- | true motives of this young man’s conduct, 
dent and enterprising air. It was indeed | eneed moreover a mortal repugnance to, while you encourage it; you who are not 
the king Maria Theresa, whom the mag-! praising herself for virtues which she | ignorant of them.” 
nates of Hungary had proclaimed, sabre | practiced so simply, she waited in silence| ‘*I have been calumniated to your ma- 
in hand, on aday of enthusiasm; but it | for the empress to question her more di- jesty: that young man has never had 
was, at first sight, rather a good king, | rectly respecting her principles and her any inclination for me,” (Consuelo 
than a great one. She had no coquetry, resolutions. Yet this was the true mo- thought she spoke the truth,) “ and I 
and the familiarity of her manners an-| ment to address to the sovereign a well even know that his affeetions are placed 
nounced a calm mind and one devoid of! turned madrigal upon her angelic piety, elsewhere. If there be a little deception 
feminine ecraftiness. When you looked her sublime virtues, and the impossibility used towards my respectable master, the 
at her a long while, and especially when | of conducting badly when one had her motives are innocent and perhaps estima- 
she pressed you with questions, you| example before one’s eyes. Poor Consu-| ble. The love of art alone could induce 
could see finesse and even a cold cunning | elo had not even the idea of profiting by Joseph Haydn to enter Porpora’s service ; 
in that physiognom so smiling and so af- | this opportunity. Delicate souls fear to and since your majesty deigns to weigh 
fable. But it was a masculine cunning, | insult a great character by giving it insip- the conduct of the least of your subjects, 
an imperial cunning if you will, never | id praises; but sovereigns, if they are not as [ think it impossible that anything 
gallantry. the dupes of this vulgar incense, have at | should escape your clear-sighted equity, 
“You shall let me hear your pupil im-| least such a habit of inhaling it, that|/I am certain you will do justice to my 
mediately,’’ said she to Porpora. ‘I al- | they require it as a simple act of submis-| sincerity, whenever you condescend to 
ready know that she has great science, a| sion and etiquette. Maria Theresa was examine my cause.”’ 
magnificent voice, and I have not forgot-| astonished at the young girl’s silence,| Maria Theresa had too much penetra- 
ten the pleasure she gave me in the ora-| and assuming a less gentle tone and a | tion not to recognize the accent of truth. 
torio of Betulia liberata. But I wish first] less encouraging manner, she continued : She had not lost all the heroism of her 
to converse with her a little in private.) ‘ Now I know, my dear child, that| youth, though she was fast descending 
[ have many questions to ask her, and as| your econduet is very frivolous, and that, | that fatal declivity of absolute power, 
I trust in her frankness, I have good! not being married, you live here in a| which little by little extinguishes faith in 
hopes of being able to grant her the pro-| strange intimacy with a young man of the most generous souls. ‘* Young girl, 
tection she desires.’’ your profession whose name I cannot re-| f believe you true, and I find in you an 
Porpora hastened to go out, reading im) call at this moment.” air of chastity; but I discover in you 
the eyes of her majesty that she wished| ‘I can answer your imperial majesty also a great pride, and a distrust of my 
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to be entirely alone with Consuelo. He) but one thing,’’ said Consuelo at last, ex- 
retired into a neighboring gallery where cited by the injustice of this sadden accu- 
it ‘was very cold, for the court, ruined by) sation ; ‘it is that | have never commit- 
the expenses of the war, was governed | ted a single fault, the remembrance of 
with great économy, and the charatter of which prévents my meeting your majesty’s | 


| 





maternal goodness, which makes me fear 
I can do nothing for you.”’ 

‘If it be with the maternal goodness 
of Maria Theresa that ] have to do,’ re- 
plied Consuelo, affeeted by that expres- 
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sion, of which the | poor “girl, alas! did | 
not know the limited extent, ‘* 1 am ready | 
to kneel before her and implore her: but 
if it be—”’ 

‘* Fiaish, my child,’’ said Maria Ther- | 
esa, who, without much reflecung upon 
ft, could have wished to bring this strange | 
person to her knees: ‘‘ say your whole 
thonght.”’ 

‘*]f it be with the imperial justice of 
your majesty, having nothing to confess, 
as a pure breath does not sully the air 
which even the gods breathe, 
myself all the pride necessary to make 
me worthy of your protection.”’ 

** Porporina,”’ 
are a girl of spirit, 


not unpleasing tome. | have told you, | 
believe you frank, and yet I know that 


you have something to confess to me. | 


Why do you hesitate todo su? You love 


Joseph Haydn, your connexion is pure, I. 


do not wish to doubt it. But you love 
him, since solely fur the pleasure of see- 


ing him more frequently, (even suppos- | 
ing that it is only from your anxiety for. 
his progress in music with Porpora,) you | 


intrepidly expose your reputation, which 
is the thing most sacred, most important 
in our woman's life. But you fear per- 
haps, that your master, your adopted 
father, will not consent to your union 
with a poor and obscure artist. Perhaps 
also, for I wish to believe all your asser- 
tions, the young man loves elsewhere ; 
and you, proud as I well see you are, 


conceal your inclination, and generously | 


sacrifice your good name, without receiv- 


ing any personal satisfaction from that de- | 
Well, my dear child, in your | 


votedness. 
place, if I had the opportunity which pre- 
sents itself at this moment, and which 
perhaps will never occur again, I would 
open my heart to my sovereign and 
would say to her; ‘You who can do 
every thing, and who wish to do good, ] 
confide to yon my destiny, remove all ob- 
siacles. By a word you can change the 
dispositions of my guardian and those of 
my lover. 
restore to me the public esteem, and 
place me in a position so honorable that | 
can dare pretend to enter the service of 
the court.’ 


ought to have had in the maternal in- 


terest of Maria Theresa, and I am sor-| 


ry to see that you have not understood 
ia."? : 

‘*T understand very well 
elo to herself, 


,’ said Consu- 
‘*‘that from a strange ea- 


price, from the despotism of a spoilt’ 


child, you wish great queen, that the 


Zingarella should embrace your knees, | 
because it seems to you that her knees | 


are stiff before you, and this is for you an 
vaobserved phenomenon. Well, you will 
mt have that amusement, unless you 


| aad still others while Maria Theresa was | 


I feel in’ 


said the empress, ‘‘ you” 
and your originality, 
by whieh another would be offeaded, is 


, ence in my master’s house. 


| sponsible before God.”’ 


You can render me happy, | 


Such is the confidence you | 


of restoring before men, and purifying be- 
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| prove datie to me that you merit my | a tried morality, or indeed those resolved 
homage.’ i good faith to reform their conduct. 
| She had rapidly made these reflections. You must know that I marry my actors, 
‘and that I even hold their infants at the 
She said to herself that font, resolved to encourage, by all possi- 
she was staking Porpora’s fortune upon “| | ble fav ors, the legitimacy of births and the 
cast of the die, upon a fancy of the em-— ‘fidelity of wedded couples.”’ 
press, and that the future lot of her mass | ‘* ]f we had known that,’’ thought Con- 
| ter was qnite worth the trouble of hum- suelo, ‘* we would have asked her majes- 
bling herself a little. But she did not ty to be Angela’s god-mother in my 
‘wish to humble herself in vain. She did | stead.”’ ‘‘ Your majesty sows but to 
not wish to play a comedy with a crowned reap,”’ returned she aloud ; ‘and if I had 
head, who certainly knew as much as she a fault upon my conscience, | should be 
did upon that seore. She waited for | very happy to find in you a confessor as 
Maria Theresa to become truly great in| merciful as God himself. But—’’ 
her eyes, in order that she might be sin- ** Continue what you wished to say a 
cere in her prostration. short time since,”’ replied Maria Theresa 
When the empress had concluded her haughtily. 
homily, Cunsuelo replied : ‘‘1 will an-| ‘I was about to say,’’ returned Con- 
swer all your majesty has deigned to say suelo, ‘that ignorant of the blame at- 
to me, if you are pleased so to com-| tached to me in consequence of Joseph 
mand.”’ | Haydn's presence in the house I inhabit, 
“Yes, speak, speak! '’ said the em- I had not made a great effort of devoted- 
press, provoked at that impassible coun- ness for his sake, in exposing myself to 
tenance. it.” 
‘*T will say then to your majesty, that) ‘‘I understand,’’ said the empress, 
for the first time in my life, I learn, from | ‘* you deny every thing! ”’ 
your imperial mouth, that my reputation; ‘‘ How can I confess what is not 
is compromised by Joseph Haydn’s pres-| true!’’ returned Consuelo, ‘I have nei- 
I] thought J ther any inclination for my master’s pu- 
was of tvo little eonsequence to draw pil, nor any desire to marry him:’’ “ and 
‘upon myself the judgments of public if it were otherwise,’’ thought she, “I 
opinion ; and if I had been told, when! wonld not wish to aecept his heart by 
coming to the imperial palace, that the | imperial decree.” 
empress herself judged and blamed my; ‘Then you wish to remain opmar- 
situation, ] should have thought I was in, ried! ’’ said the empress, rising. ‘ Well, 
a dream."’ ‘I declare to you that it is not a position 
Maria Theresa interrupted her; she which offers all the desirable guarantees 
thought she perceived some irony in this for my security on the score of honor. 
observation of Consuelo. It is, besides, improper for a young per- 
‘* You must not be astonished,’’ said son to appear in certain characters and to 
she in rather an emphatic tone, ‘* that 1 | represent certain passions, when she has 
am interested in the most minute details not the sanction of marriage and the pro- 
of the lives of those for whom I am re- tection of a husband. It depended on 
| yourself alone to prevail in my mind over 
‘One may be astonished at what one your competitor, madam Corilla, in 
admires,’ replied Consuelo adroitly;' whose favor much has been said to me, 
‘ and if great things are the most simple, | but who does not pronounce Italian near- 
they are at least rare enough to surprise |ly so well as you do, But madam Co- 
us at first sight.” | rilla i is married and the mother of a fam- 
understand, moreover,’ * ily, which places her in a condition more 
returned the empress, ‘* the especial care recommendable tw my eyes, than that in 
| which interests me respecting you and all which you persist in remaining.’ 
the artists with whom I delight to adorn | ‘* Married! ’’ poor Consuelo could not 
my court. The theatre is, in all coun- | help murmuring between her teeth, over- 
tries, a school of scandal, an abyss of | | powered at hearing what a virtuous per- 
turpitude. I have the desire, certain- ‘son the very virtuous and very clear- 
ly praiseworthy, if not to be realized, sighted empress preferred to her. 
‘* Yes, married,’’ replied the empress, 
fore God, the class of aetors, the object | in an absolute tone, and quite angered at 
of blind contempt, and even of religious | the doubt imagined respecting her pro- 
proscription among many nations, While tegé. ‘She has lately given birth to a 
in France, the ehureh closes her doers | child which she has placed in the hands 
against them, I wish that the chureh | of a respectable and laborious ecclesiastic, 
should open to them her bosom. I have | the eanon of ——, in order that he may 
never admitted either to my Italian thea- give it a Christian education; and doubt- 
tre, or to my Freneh comedy, or again to | | eam that worthy personage would not 
my national theatre, other than petsuns of have taken such a burden upon himself, 


| lecturing her. 


| 


“ You must 
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— 


had he not known that the mother hada / anxiety of mind, thus prostrating the | world, {which is inexhaustible in its re- 
right to all his esteem.” physical energies, and wearing out the | soarces,) one vast garden, or connected 


























“T cannot doubt it either,” replied the ‘soul in our endless efforts to entrench village, stretching forth its*arms to every 
ourselves against the contingencies of | 
trade. ‘Thus the lower feelings are kept | 
in a state of continual excitement, and 
the higher and happifying elements of 
human nature are paralyzed, or become | 
instruments of torture. 
3.. He protested against it because it | 


young girl; consoled, in the midst of her 


proved, instead of being censured for that 
adoption to which she herself had, as it 
were, compelled him. 


j 
| 


indignation, to see that the canon was ap- | 


i 
} 
| 


quarter of the glube, containing one great 
brotherhoed, enjoying peace and plenty, 
and living out that divine precept—** Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Marshes would be drained, malaria would 
disappear, and every thing prejudicialto 
health, or destructive to social happiness, 


‘It is thus that history is written, and prevented the full development of man’s, would vanish befure the progress of Dw» 
thus that kings are enlightened,’’ said she Powers —such development being incom- | dustrial Love. 


to herself, when the empress had left the 
apartment with a dignified air, giving her, 
as a salutation, a slight sign of the head. | 
“ Well at the bottom of the worst things, 
there is always some good; and the er- 
rors of men have sometimes a good result. 
His good priory will not be taken from 
the canon ; her good canon will not be ta- 
ken from Angela; Corilla wil! be con- 
verted, if the empress undertakes it; and 
I,—I have not gone on my knees to a 
woman who is no better than mvyself.”’ 

“Well!” cried, in a snbdued voice, 
Porpora, who was waiting for her in the 
gallery, shivering and wringing his hands 
with anxiety: and expectation ; ‘‘I hope 
we carry the day!’ 

‘*On the contrary, we fail, my good 
master. ”’ 

“* With what calmness you say that ! 
The devil take you! ”’ 

‘* You must not say that here, master! 
The devil is in bad odor at the court. 
When we have passed the last gate of 
the palace, I will tell you all.’’ 

‘* Well, what is it! ’’ said Porpora im- 
patiently, as soon as they were on the 
rampart. 

‘* Do you remember, master,’’ replied 
Consuelo, ** what we said of the great 
minister Kaunitz, on leaving the margra- 
vine’s?’* 


‘““We said he was an old gossip. 
Well! he has done us an ill turn!” 

“Without doubt; and I say to you 
now: her majesty the empress, queen of 
Hungary, is also an old gossip.” 


END OF VOL. VI. 


DR. BUCHANAN’S SECOND LECTURE ON 
SOCIETY. 

From the interest manifested on the 
first evening, we were not. surprised, on 
our arrival at the Tabernacle, to find a 
large audience assembled, in spite of the 
rain, whieh had been washing our streets 
the greater part of the day. This satis- 
fied us that there was a general dissatis- 
faction with reference to our present su- 
cial condition. 

After a rapid recapitulation of the ar-| 


gument of the preceding evening, the | the outline of a system which would be | that 


speaker entered his prolest against the 
existing form of society for the following 
reasons : — 


1. He protested against it because it) 


cies ; and this was unavoidable so long as thy neighbor as thyself.” The united % 
| obedience of both these would obtain for, 


competition in trade continued. 
2. He protested against it because = 
makes us a prey to continual distress and 


‘jacome. 


patible with the predominant exercise of | 
the selfish feelings necessary in the pre-| 
sent state of society. 

4. He protested against it on account | 
of its anti-Christiaa character. How ean. 
the ‘* law of love’’ be maintained where 
there is an antagonism of interest? How 
can we “bear each other's burdens and | 
so fulfil the law of Christ,’ when our’ 
existence and the possession of the com-' 
mon necessaries of life, depends upon 
** getting all we can”? from our neighbor? | 


5. He protested against it because it 
made the rich richer — and the poor poor- | 
er. It created an oligarchy of wealth, | 
thus making one class of our citizens 
proud, aristocratic, and over-bearing, and 
the other class ignorant, servile, and de-| 
pendent. ‘This may not yet be realized | 
in the free West, where lands are yet 
plenty, and the hardy independence of the | 
beld pioneer still glows in the bosoms of 
his children. But the same state of things | 
which now exists in European countries 
is coming rapidly upon us; for the inex- 
orable laws of trade are peculiar to no 
furm of government. The annual income | 
of England at the present time is about | 
430,000,000 of pounds, a half of which) 
is received by a class of individuals who. 
perform no part of 4h@*meatal.or physical | 
labor expended in the: production of that 
After the merchants, and so, 
forth, have received their portion, how 
smal] a part of the whole will remain for. 
the laboring classes, who constitute, nev- 
ertheless, the great body of the inhabi-' 
tants. England's fate, at no distant day, 
ig ours; and our improvements in ma- 
chinery, and so forth, will. but hasten tae 
approaching crisis. 

6. Lastiv,—he protested against it 
beeause it degraded woman! It degrades” 
her from the high position for which na- 
ture has evidently designed her, to one of 
mere dependence, recognizing her as a 
household nutensi] —a convenience to be 
used for the good of others! Her mind 
is familiarized with the little, monotonous 
cares, incident to her present position. | 
And it is a lamentable fact, that the dis-— 
astrous consequences of competitive trade 
falls heaviest on helpless woman! lf 
there is any one who has not done so, let 
him read the “ Song of the Shirt,’’ which | 
gives a startling, but trae picture of the 
condition of a large elass of the females | 
of our own country. 

Sach are the evils of the present social 


‘state, and if there was no remedy, the 


destiny of man would, indeed, be deplo- | 
rable. But the speaker promised to give | 
a panacea to these evils. 

He remarked that the world was given | 
to man, subject to two conditions: first, | 
‘* In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat | 


was wasteful and ruinous in its tenden-| bread,’’ and second, ‘* Thou shalt love ‘ 


man the acme of happiness, whether | 
physical 6r moral. lt would make our 


‘of punishment and ruin. 


/one hundred a hundred times as mue 


But obedience to the first law, if the 
second be neglected, will be bat a source 
Industry and 
physical energy, when combined with 
selfishness, would drive the plowghshare 
of ruin over the fairest fields of Paradise. 
It would create there the same state of 
things which exists in the present state 
of society on earth, producing competition 
in commerce and trade, the spirit of mo- 
nopoly, an oligarehy of wealth, and a 
elass of servile paupers, who beg the 
privilege of toiling all day fer a pittance 
of bread. 

In confirmation of this, Dr. Buchanan 
referred us to that system of Anthropolo- 
gy developed by the science of Neurology, 
of which he is the founder. He pointed 
us to a fact which he had demonstrated 
to his Neurological classes in this city. 
All the organs above a certain line, en- 
cireling the brain, are essentially happify- 
ing in their influence, the maximum of 
happiness being found at the summit of 
the brain, in the organ of Philanth 
or Universal Love. All the organe 
low that line, if they have a preponderat- 
ing influence in an individuat’s character, 


, 


make him miserable and wretched, the 
maximem of misery and depravity being 


found in the organs of Felony, or univer- 
sal hatred of the race. 


Here we have indicated a system of 
morality based upon the constitution of 
man, identical with that taught by Christ. 
We are taught that the greatest amount 
of individual happiness is inseparably 
connected with the highest degree of love 
for the whole race. He who ‘ loves his 
neighbor 2s himself,’’ loves a society of 
as 
himself, and he loves the race indefinitely 
more. Self is swallowed up in the gen- 
eral welfare of all, and this is essential 
to the consammation, of individual happi- 
ness. Surrounded as we are by the 
barriers of society to the exercise of love, 
and breathing as we do, the malaria of 
civilization, (*) we are yet not without 
witnesses to this truth. We have all 
loved once in our lives, and we have not 
forgotten the happiness of that “hour. 
‘That period of love stands forth a gree 
oasis in the desert of life, where pi/grrm 
thoughts love to linger in their flight over 
the dreary past. We have loved some 
dear one, or our souls have swelled with 


| the loftier sentiment of love for the whole 


family of man. But, alas! you have not 
loved in this way more than once! Such 
love opens one’s pockets; in the laié 
guage of Scripture, ‘It giveth to bim 
asketh, and from him that would 
borrow, it turneth not away.”’ “ Itseek- 
eth not its own, but another's wealth.” 
In a word, whilst society exists a8 it is, 
it seduces the man who is actuated by it 
beggary and starvation, or drives him 
his former selfishness and avarice. 

But could not a social state be devised, 
where the higher feelings would be called 
forth, and the lower and criminal pro- 
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pensity would not be so necessary to our | 
very existence! Dr. Buchanan remarked | 
that such a state was plainly indicated by 
the constitution of man. It would be a| 
state where there would be one common), 
interest. in such a state there would be 
cooperation of interest, in the place of 
competition. The speaker proceeded to 
show that a few hours of iabor on the | 
part of each individual, (not more than is | 
necessary to our pliysical well being,) | 
would, with the assistance of machinery, 
be amply sufficient to provide an abun- 
dance for all. In such a social state we 
wuuld codperate in our industrial efforts, | 
thus supplying the wants of all. We 
would codperate in the education of all. | 
In such a state the invention of machinery 
would be a blessing, instead of a curse, 
as it is in the present state of society. 

Dr. Buchanan proposed, as the panacea 
to the evils of the present state of society, 
a ‘cooperating industrial association.’’ 
He referred to the practice of the primi- 
tive church on this point, as given in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and quoted the 
teachings of Christ with reference to the 
general distribution of wealth among all 
classes. He answered the usual argu- 
ments against such Associations, predi- 
cated upon man being a ‘“‘ lazy animal,”’ 
and so forth. He referred to the com- 
munities now in existence, where the 
principal features of a true community | 
are in successful operation, and closed by 
an eloquent appeal in behalf of the com- | 
munity spirit. 

But we find that in this brief review of 
his lecture we are compelled to close 
without referring to one-half of the in-| 
teresting topics presented on the occasion, 
but we close this article better satisfied 
than we should otherwise be, as we learn | 
that both lectures were taken down by a 
stenographer, who will soon present them 
to the public. Those who heard the lec- | 
tures delivered will be glad to learn this. 
— Cincinnati Times. 


} 


ASSOCIATION AND MARRIAGE. 

Under this head @ correspondent writes 
us at some length in criticism of the late 
article of an Associationist in the Demo- | 
cratic Review, insisting that he means by | 
the reform the subversion of Marriage, | 
&c. &c. as was maintained by the writer | 
in the Observer. He closes with three | 
questions which, with our answer, will | 
make the publication of the body of his| 
article unnecessary. 
tions: 


Here are his ques- | 


sect — they are hardly a school. 


ants or No-Government men. 


fective as in the average at present. 


_ vigor and energetic application. 


THE HARBINGER. 


man and Infidel,— believe in Capital Pun- 


ishment ; others of various creeds are op- 
posed to it.’’ Such is precisely the fact 
with regard to the Associationists’ opin- 
ions on the questions asked by ‘‘ Adel- 
phos.” The Associationists are not a 
Among 
their eminent writers are Catholics and 


Protestants, Trinitarians and Unitarians, | 
Churehmen and Come-Onters, Whigs, | 


Loco-Focos, Liberty men and Non-Resist- 
To ask 
them what they think on some vexed 


question of Theology or Civil Polity, is | 


like asking what they think of the Sub- 
Treasury or Animal Magnetism. 


Fourier did indeed believe and teach | 


that God's most universal, all-pervading 


law is Attraction, and that, were the Hnu-' 
‘man Family placed in true relations to 


each other and to Nature, this law would 


guide them whithersoever they should go. | 


Many eminent disciples of Fourier, espe- 
cially those made so by his personal influ- 
ence and inculeations, adopt this theory ; 
though none, we believe, hold that the 
men and women formed under our present 
Social influence, or any that we are likely 
to have for many years, can be trusted to 
the sole guidance of that law. This is 
not distrusting the law, but the possibility 


of applying it under existing circumstan- | 
All this, however, is distant specu- | 


ces. 
lation, to which the mass of Association- 


| ists attach little present importance, while | 
The essential prob- | 
|lem before us is, how shall all the igno- | 
rant be taught, the outeast reclaimed, the | 


The an- 


some dissent from it. 


naked clothed, the hungry fed? 
swer is, by an Industrial Organization 
which shall render Labor four times as ef- 
Se- 
cure to every man eemething to do at all 


times and the fait and full reward of his 


Industry, prosecuted under the cireum- 
stances most favorable to health, comfort, 
In such 
a social arrangement as Association con- 
templates, the poorest member can have 
the benefit of the noblest libraries, lec- 
tures, picture-galleries, gardens, groves, 
&e. which now make the luxury and re- 
finement of the rich, while his children 
will enjoy advantages for thorough, sym- 
metrical education, such as no university 
can ever furnish. The doctor’s visit, 
which now costs him perhaps a day’s 
work, perhaps many days’, will then 
cost him perhaps an hour’s; the ex- 
changes of the annual products of his la- 


| that no true reform in this respect is prac- 

ticable until other and vast reforms, re. 
‘quiring ages for their accomplishment, 
‘shall have been effected. Meantime let 
us do the work palpably before us, and in 
regard to which all can agree. If any 
man dislikes or distrusts our way, let him 
work earnestly in that which he deems 
better. These enormous, overshadowing 
evils, suffering from want, whether of 
work or bread, suffering from ignorance, 
suffering from vicious or degrading ivflu- 
ences, must and can be abolished. Let 
the Church do its mightiest to overcome 
them, let the State also do its utmost, and 
there is still work enough left for the 
philanthropist and ihe reformer of Society 
‘regarded as an organism. And let not 
‘those who honestly work for Human 
Good regard too jealously each others’ 
field of labor, and by reciprocal fault-find- 
ing encourage the indolent and selfish to 
stand aloof from each and all. No: rath- 
er let each do that which seems to him 
most important and feasible, doubting 
never that each sincere aspiration, each 
unselfish endeavor for Human Good, is 
accepted of God and will in due time be 
fruitful of blessing to man.— Tribune. 





REVIEW. 


What Constitutes the State? A Lecture 
delivered before the Young Men's Asso- 
cration of the City of Albany. By Hen- 
ry James. New York: John Allen, 
139 Nassau Street. 1246. pp. 59. 
We have read this address with rare 

pleasure. It betrays a mind acquainted 

with the highest range of thought, and 
worthy to sit at the feet of the greatest 
human teachers ;— worthy, because ca- 

_pable of receiving their instructions, not 

as deposits in the formal and imitative 

memory, but as new materials and ele- 
ments for its own life and activity. Mr. 

James is a thinker, and not a mere re- 

_peater of the ideas of other men. Still, 

| what we recognise as the chief merit of 

the pamphlet before us is its tone and pur- 
port rather than its intellectual character. 

Vigorous and admirable as is the latter, it 

"appears somewhat incomplete, and there- 

| fore liable to objections. But for the spir- 

_ it of progress, the faith in the Divine Pro- 





bor for articles he desires or needs in- yidence and the assurance that human so- 


| stead, will then cost him a hundredth | .. ; “es : , 
“1. Do Associationists believe Marriage a part of his product, where they now cost | “°'Y will not fail in due time to realize 


Divine Institution, and perpetual ? 

2. Do they believe the Bible to be a reve- 
lation from God ? 

8. Do they believe Christ to have been 
Divinely commissioned in any other sense 
than Fourier was? 


April Ist, 1845. Yours, ApELpnos. 


We will answer these three questions 
by asking three of similar character, 
namely: 

1. Do the Advocates of Capital Punish- 
ment believe in Predestination ? 

2. Do they believe in the science of Geol- 
ogy, 48 al present taught, and consider its 
doctrines reconcilable with the Plenary In- 
spiration of the Bible ? 

3. Do they believe in Universal Suffrage ? | 


To these questions ‘‘ Adelphos”’ will | 
of course reply, ‘‘ some of them do, some 
do not. Some men of all creeds and of 
none — Orthodox, Heretic, Jew, Mussul- 





ments may be kept steadily at a proper 


temperature for less than the cost of kin- | 


dling-wood at present. Such are the 
physical or material meliorations of the 


|condition of the toiling millions which 


Associationists look forward to, expecting 
to labor, make sacrifices and suffer re- 
proach these many years before any con- 
siderable approach to them is effected. 
When these materia] advantages are real- 
ized, we cannot doubt that a vast intellec- 
tual and moral advancement will necessa- 
rily accompany or accrue from them. If 


| then any improvement in the laws, social 


or civil, regulating the relations of the sex- 
es shall seem possible, as some believe, 
though we do not, let it be discussed and 
effected. We cannot perceive that this 
subject has any present consequence, since 
all appear to it, as Fourier insi 


him a fourth to one-half; while his apart- | its highest end, which pervade every par- 


| agraph, we cannot express our sympathy 
in too strong terms. If our criticism finds 
that Mr, James's philosophy is not per- 
fect, we do not any the less rejoice in the 
| someenntiih, the freedom, and the sincere 
philanthropy of his words. They de- 
clare him to be a son of the present epoch 
who has not received its great formula,— 
Unity in Universality, — into an unfruit- 
ful soul. Accordingly in the extracts we 
are about to present, our readers will meet 
with no barren regations, no ignorant de- 
| structiveness, and no latent scepticism, 
but the calm and sincere affirmation of 
positive and permanent principles. 


‘* | admit that in common parlanee we 
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often call. the government the State; but|I do not believe them to have been such | al approximation on the 


part of mankind 


this usage never misleads us, as it springs bad men. I believe, on the contrary, |to the idea of the unity of God, an idea 


from the natural habit of identifying the | that so far as that political movement of 
principal and the instrament, the mas- theirs was concerned, they were good 
ter and the servant, the party represented men, that their movement originated rath- 
with the party representing. We call er in fidelity than in treason to the State. 
government the State merely because, The administrative rule established in 


and in so far as, it represents the State ; 
for this is its true function, to represent 
or serve the State. Seriously to con- 
found the two would be equal in absurd- 
ity to calling the pilot of the ship the 
ship itself. An example of the same 
tendency is found in our calling our pla- 
ces of worship, or any partienlar body of 
worshippers, by the sacred name of the 
Church of God: and the government 
which should seriously claim to constitute 
the true State, would exhibit precisely 
the same contempt of truth, as the reli- 
gious sect which should claim to consti- 
tute the true church. 

‘* By the State, whenever we use the 
term understandingly, we mean the uni- 
ted society, the whole society of govern- 
ors and governed alike ; we mean man 
in his anited aspect, in that social or dis- 
tinctively human aspect, in which he is 
one with all other men, and not in that 
political or local aspect in which he dif- 
fers from all other men. We mean the 
pervasive spirit of the society under ail 
its phases of high and low, rich and poor, 
young and old: the spirit of humanity, 
which is the true source whence all the 
administrative or functional changes of 
the society flow, and whence all the du- 
ties of the citizen take their appointment 
and obligation. Thus, the fact about our 
condition in this land, which the State 
symbolizes, is not merely the fact of our 
voluntary consociation for the purpose of 
trying a new political experiment: but is 
the far profounder fact of our spontaneous 
assoriation, of our being conjoined, that is, 
by the instincts of our Common being, for 
the best possible development of life under 
whatever form of government. The fact 
by which we are differenced from al! oth- 
er people, is the superficial local fact, 
that we live under a democracy ; the fact 
by which we are unafed with all other 
people, and come under an equal alle- 
giance with them to the State, is the di- 
vine and universal fact that we are a so- 
ciety ; that we, like them, are prosecut- 
ing life in an associated or moral form, 
which form alone renders any government 
possible or even intelligible.’’ 


‘If political constitutions really consti- 
tuted the State, then the State would no 
longer be a state or permanence, which, 
being founded in the very being of man, 
and having a right therefore to anticipate 
his allegiance, projects itself ever onward 


into the future, by taking each successive | 


generation of his infant progeny under its 
protection and law ; but would be a mere 
make-shift and mutability called up to 
meet a present crisis, and of no abiding 
force when that crisis had passed away. 
The State of man wad perpetually 
deny itself, as proving an eternal chaos 
instead of a state or fixed condition.”’ 


_ Tf, moreover, the State really stood 
in the political forms of society, then trea- 
son to the State would always be opposi- 
tion to the government. In which case 
our forefathers would have been traitors 
to Great Britain, and would have entailed 
upon us in our present political heritage 
a stolen property, which it would behoove 
US Instantly to restore to its rightful own- 
ers, on pain of incurring their sin. But 





Great Britain appeared to them te conflict 
with the principles of the social constitu- 
tion, of which the State is the symbol, 
and they sought therefore to change and 
renovate that rule as to their immediate 
neighborhood. They saw that the old 


which is one of course with that of the es- 
sential unity of man.’’ 

‘* Goodness, it will be admitted, is only 
another name amongst men for use. 
measure of a man’s guodness is his use to 
society. The universal sentiment of man- 
kind ascribes goodness in the highest de- 
gree to him who performs the highest so- 
cial uses, who performs the highest uses 
towards society.”’ 


‘* Of course, it is idle to look among the 


fashioned administrative economy of the | present polities of the earth for any pare, 


State had an inveterate tendency to dif- 
fuse the enjoyment of the bounties of ex- | 
istence in a grossly inequitable manner, | 
allowing to one man large revenues and | 
exemption from all work, while it kept 
others laboring hard all their lives for) 
_ what proved in the end only a scant sub- | 
| sistence. Now they were indebted for | 
their perception of the inequality of this | 
rule to those principles of the social | 
State which are attested by the conscience | 
of every man, and which form the basis | 
of the moral life of every community. | 
And in this perception they determined | 
for their part to change or abolish that} 
faithless economy. Hence the republic} 
we live under, whieh is not the offspring | 
consequently of treason, but of the very 
clearest fidelity to the State.”’ 
| Tn short, the term the State, expresses | 
the Spirit of Humanity without reference | 
to sectional peculiarities ; the spirit which, 
pervading all mankind alike, makes of the | 
whole a living unity ; the spirit by which 
the whole body, being fitly conjoined and | 
compacted by that which every member | 
supplies, according to the measure of its | 
influence in him, builds itself up in im- 
mortal harmony,”” + 
| The State thn means simply the so- | 
cial condition peculiar to man: a condi- | 
tion which makes his highest life to de- | 
pend upon his relations to his fellows, or | 
which limits his enjoyment of life within | 
the limits of his love to his brother.”’ 
‘* We are forced then to exact something | 
higher in man than the necessities of his | 
natural life, something deeper in him than | 
his will, for the foundation of the social | 
state. We are driven, in fact, to some-| 
thing wholly out of and beyond the con- | 
scious man, before we can find an ade-| 


quate cause for the phenomenon of soci- | 
ety, and for the great law of good and | 
evil which is its distinguishing badge and | 
glory. Accordingly, if this something be | 
sought to be uttered in words, it will ex- 
| press itself as THE UNITY OF MAN'S BEING, | 
| his essential or creative unity, the unity | 
‘of being which all men have in God the 


Creator.”’ 


‘* And hence, accordingly, it is that 
every man is alike dependent upon his so- 
‘cial relations, upen his relations to his 
fellows, for the highest and divinest de- 
velopment of life.’’ 


‘¢ For the Creator is Love only — love 
infinite and unchangeable — love which ig- 

| nores all selfish regards, and exists only 
out of itself towards others, in 


| 


| 


im goin 
| gaieny forth to bless with exhaustless 


| blessing every creature it has made. And 


| hence the phenomenon of humanity, or the 
‘tendency of man universally towards union 
‘with his brother, so that the perfection 
of society is felt to lie in its universality, 
‘in the degree that is in which it unites or 
|draws into one all the good on the face 
\of the earth. Indeed, the whole history 
‘of civilization may be stated as a gradu- 


or an 


truth. 
constructed, not upon the fact of univer- 
sal humanity, not upon the fact of the es- 





y thing approaching a pure, 
tion of the social state; that is, for such 
an exhibition as will show a clear line of 
demarcation separating the good from the 
evil, and giving the former a paramount 
sway in human affairs. These polities 
are every where based upon some local, 
natural interests of man, and do not pre- 
tend to represent his moral or universal 
interests. They represent the Russian 
man, or the French man, or the Finglish 
man — man, that is as he is made tempo- 
rarily to differ in natural interests from his 
brethren by diversities of climate and pro- 
duction, and not as he is united with 
them by the interests of goodness and 
All the polities of civilization are 


sential or moral unity of the race, but up- 
on that of its natural and adventitious dis- 
tinction into rich and poor, powerful and 
weak; and consequently the guarantee 


_of their rule is not simply in the conscience 


of their subjects attesting its righteous- 
ness, but in the strength of an armed 
lice, or of overwhelming numerical major- 
ities.”’ 

'* Time would fail me'to glance at a 
tithe of the outward proofs of 

our eyes witness. Lhe extension of 
commerce to the remotest nations, the 
translation of the Scriptures into barbarian 
tongues for future use, the breaking down 
the walls of exclusivism all the world 
over, the increasing spirit ef pleasure- 
travel even, bringing nation into ever 
friendlier knowledge of nation, the estab- 
lishment of institutions like the present 
for the popularization of science — all 
these things clearly indicate the splendor 
that is coming. And so too our steam- 
boats, our railroads, our magnetic tele- 
graphs, which laugh te scorn the limita- 
tions of time and space; what are all 
these but the gigantic throbbings where- 
with dumb nature herself con the 
descent of that divine and universal spirit, 
which even now yearns to embrace all 
earth's offspring in the bonds of a mutual 
knowledge and a mutual love? 

** Thus the glimmer of ing light, 
which has been struggling with the thick 
night ever since the invention of printing, 
is now giving way to an auroral bright- 
ness which, flushing all the horizon, and 
corruscating at intervals up to the very 
zenith, gives sure promise at length of 
broad, refulgent, eternal day. Let us not 
wonder that in the yet imperfect light and 
imperfect warmth of the early morning, 
many lowering phantoms and shapes of 
mist lift their lurid heads between as and 
the crimson dawn! Elaborately ex- 
humed ts of departed superstitions 
do and squeal along the twilight 
streets: but let none of these thi 
move us! They are the phenomena of 
the hour merely, the pitiful contortions of 
the “expiring night under the beams of 
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the oncoming and majestic day. That|ant upon a central power which is the | is between us, something more than an 
blissful day grows meanwhile, and ever ‘soul ; 


grows ; soon its meridian light and heat! 
will dissipate the mists, and redace all | 
nature's permanent forms to perfect har- 
mony of shape and coloring.”’ 

This is sound and timely doctrine, and 
in the main well put. 
the State and the efficient cause of all | 
society, is plainly to be found no where 
but where Mr. James finds it. 
his words the essential or creative Unity 
of Man’s being is the source of all social | 
relations and organizations. That is to 
say, the love principle of the soul acting | 
through its various attractions, affections | 


or passions, necessitates and produces so-_ 
ciety. But for want of an aceurate anal- | 
ysis of the soul and an understanding of 
its various impulses, he has failed to. 
give his statements a satisfactory clear- | 
Indeed it is, we sup-| 
pose, from this very cause that he has 


ness of outline. 


used the word ‘‘ State’ in a new sense, 
in doing which he does not appear to 
have gaiued in scientific precision, or 





The ground of | M 


{ 
To use) 
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but it is neither the necessity for 
| association which exists in those organs | 
‘and forces, nor is it the soul, but simply 
| the mode of that association and the out- | 
| most manifestation of ‘that central power. | 
. James seems herein also to have 
failed of a strictly Jogical conception of that | 
ideal State which he has endeavored to | 
set forth, and to have confounded it with 
the foundation of morals or the har-| 
monic principles of the soul, an error of 
| some magnitude, to which we will ee] 
sently recur in another connection. 

He is evidently correct when he argues 
‘that the State is not the government ; 
that is merely its climax, its pivot, | 
though not its servant in any true sense 
of the word ; no more is it the political 
constitution considered in the abstract as 
a lifeless formula, but it is the political 
constitution considered as a living me- 
_chanism. 


. | 
It is thus both permanent and 
mutable ; permanent not in the sense of, 
being exempt from change, but because 


to have rendered himself more intelligi-| there is a ceaseless necessity for an au-_ 


ble. By the State, is commonly under-| thoritative general public order, wherefore 


| 
stood, society in its most general rela- every the worst State that has ever been, 
the existing force and form of has had its foundation in the very being 


tions ; 
public order. Mr. James makes it to con- of man and in the will of God; muta- 
sist in the permanent principles of Hu- | ble because human intelligence is pro- | 
manity, in the original solidarity which gressive, and accordingly transforms the | 
distinguishes Man from the lower orders State and more and more moulds it upon 
of creation. 
tal essence and reason of the State, the | perceives. 
standard whereby its forms and relations | 
are to be measured, the primary fact. 
whose adequate representation is its ulti- 
mate aim, but yet it is not the State itself. 
Neither does the State mean the social established, and which is of abiding force 
condition peculiar to man, to quote a differ- | until it is reformed, but it does not deny 
ent statement of our author, but the most | itself nor is it a chaos because it can be 
general mode of that social condition ; the | changed and amended. It is order and) 
social condition requires it, cannot exist) ‘not chaos, though it may be a very imper-  v 
without it, but yet cannot logically be fect or even false kind of order. 
identified with it. 
Mr. James speaks in one place of the| by other more or less perfect states. 
true State, and says that no organization | | And so of the American Rev olution, to” 
now existing can rightfully arrogate to which Mr. James refers. That was the 
itself that title, any more than any par- result of a resolution on the part of the | 
ticular church can claim to be the true | people, to change their State. The | 
church ; this is a true postulate, but by political order under which they were, | 
no means admits of the conclusion which| did not correspond 
Mr. James forms from it. The true State | | Ples of justice which they had come to a/| 
will exist, only when the political rela-| perception of; their movement was ins | 
tions of men exactly correspond to ihe | Stee treason to the State, but it was. 
Spirit or Love which constitutes the | treason to what they knew to be a false | 
Unity of Humanity, or when Society is State and not to a true one; it was a 
organized in its widest sphere and there- | movement of progress, in behalf of the | 
| 


The State apticipates the alle- 


all the eircumstances of the time can be 


fore in all lower spheres, in accord- | universal good, having for its end not the | 
anee with the essential nature of the | destruction and degradation of public or- 
human soul, avd thas made in its degree | der which is a sin, but its elevation into 


a representative of the Uncreate Divine |a higher plane which is a noble and sa-| 


Unity, — but even then it will not be the | cred thing. 

same thing with the Unity of Humanity, | We are well aware, that in this last 
but a thing very distinct from it. The matter we differ from Mr. James more in 
body of a man is an association of various | appearance than jn reality, but as to the 


members, organs, and forces, all depend- main question, What is the State, there 


Undoubtedly this is the vi-, that ideal which it more and more clearly 
giance of its subjects solely because it is | 


the existing publie order, and has a right | 
to be presumed to be the best that under 


It is 
| strietly a state which may be succeeded 


to ‘those prinei- | 


— 


apparent disagreement, something more 
than a mere difference of words. The 
real defect which exists not only im this 
part of Mr. James's essay, but appears 
| throughout it, is one which we have often 
noticed before, in the disciples of that 
school of philosophy to which he belongs. 
| Briefly stated, it is an intellectual neglect, 
or rather a want of appreciation of the 
universal principle of order: in other 
words, it considers the cause and the end 
bat overlooks the means. ‘Thus in the 
‘extracts we have made, the end and the 
cause of society are admirably set forth, 
but its means, that is its Order, is no- 
‘where distinctly spoken of, and is even in 
a great measure confounded with its 
eause! But for this, Mr. James would 
have spoken less in the abstract, and 
would have urged rather than suggested 
the necessity of a Science of Social Uni- 
ty, and of a wise and adequate attempt to 
embody those ideas of Humanity, of Uni- 
versal Justice and Universal Love, on 
which he dwells, in an actual State, in a 
polity which shall truly represent the 
moral or nniversal interests of man. The 
great features of such a society he has 
stated; all that remains to inquire is 
what is the method by which they can be 
made actual; in other words, as so¢iety 
proceeds from the primal Divine Unity, 
what is the corresponding Divine Order 
through which alone it can reach its end! 
This question, Mr. James has not so 
much as hinted at; of the absolute ne- 
cessity of a reply to it before the moral 
perceptions which every page of his lec- 
ture evinces can be embodied in human 
relations, he has made no mention. But 
if he has overlooked a most important part 
of his subject, he has done a great ser- 
vice to the progress of thought in what 
he has performed ; for this we express 
to him our own gratitude and that of 
every friend of human improvement, and 
we wish his lecture could be put into the 
hands of every man whose mind is pre- 
pared to receive its truths. 








Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. By Ax 
American. New York: Wiley and 
Putnam. 1846. pp. 160. 

This book fully answers the expecta- 
‘tions which we formed on its announce- 
ment. It relates in a vivid and agreeable 
style, the travels of a gentleman and a 
‘scholar through some of the most inter- 
esting parts of Europe. It contains some 
‘good descriptions of natural scenery, 
‘fine criticisms of art and literature, and 
many just remarks on European society. 
Its author is a man of hope as well as 
of delicacy and refinement, and has 4 
faith in Humanity and in the better Fu- 
ture, even more sincere and ardent than 


his love of Nature and his appreciation 
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of the glories of art. He occasionally 
betrays a philosophy too exclusively dem- | 
ocratic and protestant, and a judgment | 
not sufficiently balanced, but for ail | 
that, we greet him with cordial satis-| 
faction, and wish his book the success it | 
deserves. 


We quote the following glimpse of the | 


cathedral of Strasburg. 

‘‘ Before entering on our route through | 
the Black Forest to Schaffhausen in Swit- 
zerland, we made a circuit of half a day 
by Strasburg, to see the Cathedral, one 
of the most beautiful of Gothie churches, 
the pinnacle of whose spire is the highest 
point ever reached in an edifice of human 
hands, being twenty-four feet higher than 
the great Pyramid of Egypt. These 
airy Gothic structares, rising lightly from 
the earth, as if they were a growth out 
of it, look, amidst the common houses 
about them, like products of another 
race. They have an air of inspiration. 
Their moulds were thoughts made musi- 
cal by deep feeling. They ara Poems of 
an age when Religion yearned for glo- 
rious embodiment. They declare the 
beauty and grandeur of the human mind, | 
that it could conceive and give birth to a 
thing so majestic. Those high-springing | 
vaults: those far-stretching aisles, solem- | 
nized by hues from deeply colored win- 
dows; those magnificent vistas, under | 
roof; those outward walls, so gigantic, | 
and yet so light with flying buttresses | 
and the relief of delicate tracery; to) 
think, that the whole wondrous fabric, so | 
huge and graceful, so solid and airy, so! 
complex and harmonious, as it stands | 
there before you, stood first, in its large 
beantiful completeness, in the brain of tts 
architect, Erwin von Steinbach. Those 
great builders of the middle ages have 
not been duly known; their names are 
not familiar, as they should be, like those 
of the great painters.”’ 


Here is a passage relating to the Italian | 
climate. 


‘* But first, a word about the climate. | 
It is much like ours of the middle States, | 
except that our winter is colder and drier. | 
An American is surprised at this similar- | 
ity on arriving in Italy, having got his 
notions from English writers, who, coming 
from their cloudy northern island, are en- | 
chanted with the sunny temperance of an| 
Italian winter, and mpenth by the heats 
of summer. The heat is not greater than | 
itis in Maryland, and our winter is finer, | 
certainly than that of Florence, being | 
dryer, and though colder, at the same 
time sunnier. As with us, the antumno, 
80 gloomy in England, is cheerful, clear, | 
and calm, holding on till Christmas. | 
They have hardly more than two cold | 
months. Already in March the spring is | 
awake, and soon drives back Winter, 
first into the highest Appenines, where | 
he clings for a brief space, and thence re- 
treats up to the topmost Alps, not to 
reappear for nine or ten months. Nor is 
that beautiful child of the light and air, | 
the Italian sunset, more beautiful than 
the American.”’ 





Powers’ Eve is thus spoken of. 


“The head of Eve is a new head. | 
As it is beautiful, it is Grecian; but it| 
recalls no Greek model. Nor Veuus, | 
nor Juno, nor Niobe, can claim that she 
helped w nurse it. Not back to any 


| The Apocalypse Explained according to the | 


bring the whole within reasonable terms. 
| It is sold to subscribers only. 


known form does it carry the mind; it| here presents to the public, some eight or 
oe it Pp neD 2 ny oo Ft " ‘nine distinct tales, a part of which at 
a fresh emanation from the dee of befiere 

Art. In form and expression, i feature sem ne — + ay 
and contour, in the blending of beauties of a very high order, but are freeh and 
into a radiant unity, it is a new Ideal, as | spirited, rather skilfully contrived and 
pure as it is meen. Lightly it managed, and written in a lively bat 
springs into its place from the m an | euupesionen They 
shooinidd These flow into the trunk} oe outs om 

and arms, and these again into the lower | #@¥e their chief value as pictures of the 
limbs, with such graceful strength, that | life and customs of the Western Indians; 
the wholeness of the work is the idea|all who in any way prefer the fashions of 


that establishes itself among the first vage legance 
upon the mind of the beholder. To the semitone: —— -_ 


hollow of a foot, to the nail of a finger, | Fality of civilized society,—a taste 








every part is finished with the most labo-| net wholly unaccountable, — will find 
rious minuteness. Yet, nowhere hard-_ gratification in these stories. 


ness. From her scattered stores of beau- 

ty Nature supplied the details; with an | 

infallible eye, the Artist eulled them, and | The Arerican Phonographic Journal.— 
transferred them with a hand whose firm 


Boston: Andrews and Boyle. 
recision was ever guided by grace. The sa: 
eal and the Ideal here blend into one | This new touthly periodical shoals te 


act, their essences interfused fur the un-| ia the hands of every phonographer. 
folding of a full blossom of beauty.” |Each number contains eight pages in 

But we might multiply extracts indefi-| Phonographic character elegantly en- 
nitely, without exhausting the good things | graved on copper, for the low price of one 
of the work. We recommend our read- | dollar a year. It will we trust have an 
ers to make Mr. Calvert's acquaintance | ample subscription list. 


for themselves. 


| MUSICAL REVIEW. 





spiritual sense; from a Latin posthu- | 

mous work of Emanuet Swevenzore, MR. EDWARD L. WALKER. 

First American, from the last London : : 

Edition. New York: John Allen, 139). an ea hee - po 

Nassau St. Boston: Otis Clapp, 12|™ i. ae 

School St. day evening, April 15th. A nomerous, 

We notice with pleasure the publica. | Mehly intelligent, and fashionable sad 
tion of an American edition of this work. °M°® Were drawa together by the entha- 
The five volumes of thé English edition, | as of these whe hed enjoyed 
are to be reprinted in some thirty numbers | ‘"¢ Music and the man in private. ‘The 


at twenty-five cents each, which will feeling was genuine and well foundedm 


the main, notwithstanding that a good 
'deal of extra excitement had been 
No man of sincere and unsophisticated | manufactured by the unqualified eulo- 
mind can read Swedenborg without feel- | Saat saa iiedl by on 
tn : atriotic vanity on seore o 
ing his life elevated into a higher plane, | engine anes niiatiatimenl 
more reverent action on some of the sub- | taught,”” as the — oa All teaching 
limest questions which the human mind | is in fact self teaching ; ioeiine 
can approach. Whatever may be thought | teaches himself, is to = a > 
of the doctrines of Swedenborg or of his | —T aid which sanehan his a e 
visions, the spirit which breathes from | attach little value the re to phrase, 
his works, of which the present is gener- and wish it were discarded as an insigs 


ally regarded as one of the most valuable, saan Seen — on 
is pure and heavenly. satisfactio alker 


The same publishers have also just the papers to overdo the matter so much, in 
issued a new number of the Swedenborg bespeaking public attention to his — 
Library, containing the commencement of | ™0" Merits, as to pronounce him without 
a translation of Swedenborg’s Spiritual hesitation the finest yaa who has per- 
Diary, by Professor Bush. This work formed before an American audicace, and 
which has never before been rendered | *!tesdy predict the rivaling, if not the 
into English, possesses a peculiar interest total eclipse of Lisat, Thalberg, Chopin, 
as being the private record of the daily spend idioms of the saan 
experiences of the seer. ™ = is a young man 

too much genuine modesty and good sense 
‘Ide d the War-Path. to wish to be placed in such a false posi- 
1g Baty en iew York: Wiley at tion before the good, easy, silly public, 

Putnam. 1846. pp. 168. which will suppose a man to be all that 

This is a cleverish book by an author | he is not, to-day, and then deny him all 
who some time ago made himself a favo- | that he is, to-morrow. Really we con- 
rite with that large class who claim the | sider it a grievance to be obliged thus to 
distinguished title of novel-readers. He | put in anything in the shape of a negative 


and his intellect excited into new and 
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plea to the nascent fame of this young 
artist, when our impulse was to speak 
quite strongly in his praise. And so we 
shall speak, after cautioning both Mr. | 
Walker and our readers, far and wide, 
against the besetting sin of Bostonians, 
who, not in musical matters alone, are. 
prone to go into rhapsodies about each 
new-comer, and proclaim him the first | 
genius in the world, until another candi- 
date arrives. 

Mr. Walker is a native of New En- 
gland, as we understand, but has passed 
the greater part of his life in the interior 
of Pennsylvania, assiduously devoting His determination now is to deyote him- 
himself to the study of music, his strong- | self to his art, as a public performer and 
est passion from a child. The fame of | composer. His ideal of the artist char- 
Coleman's ‘‘ Aolian Attachment” led | acter is high ; he has cherished a rever- 


play-thing : but we are not aware that its 
inventor claims for it anything more than 
'we have above described; and we are 
sure he is too good a musician to wish to 
substitute mechanical effects for art. 

Mr. Walker has secured the patent- 


he has just returned. It has already re- 
‘alized to him a little fortune, which saves 
him from the necessity of teaching, the 
common fate of even the best of the 
pianists who have settled in this country. 


There is a temptation of course in the’ 
hands of a superficial artist to use it as a_ 


right to his invention in England, whence 


by too long continuance. The cadenzas 
and flourishes were by far the best’ part 
of the song, for they had life in them, as 
of a frolic child. The Fantasia on“ Be. 
lieve me if all those endearing young 
charms,’’ composed and executed by Mr. 
| Walker, was refined and delicate in the 
extreme. Of the variations we can only 
say that they were exquisitely graceful, 
light, and flowing ; but marked by little 
grandeur of conception, or depth and 
fulness of harmony. Miss Northall sang 
the air from Taneredi—‘* Come Dolce,” 


‘throwing off its long-drawn difficulties 
with as much ease as smoke-wreaths from 


acigar. Mr. Walker's variations on the 
‘*Mermaid’s Song’’ from ‘* Oberon,” 
showed richer beauty than the first, al- 


him to look closely into his instrument, to ence for the works of Bach, and Mozart, 


ascertain if any latent power lay there, | 


which had not been brought out. 
his finger along the wires, he discovered 
the ‘‘ Harmonic tones,”’ 


ment, if we could only find them. They 


are already well known in the violin and | 


in the flute ; 
has a corresponding character. 


the Swell-stop in the organ 


Passing | 


a mysterious race fantasias full of rapid runs, well calcu- 


which lurk in the nature of every instru- | 


should he succeed in establishing a repu- 
Their 


qnality of tone is more refined, and clear, | 


and piquant, than the ordinary tone of the 
same instrument; 
harp-like ringing; but if you hear too 


they have a distant’ 


_cately organized, more sensitive, and more | 


much of them, they cloy ; forthey are not | 


masculine enough, and their sound wants 
the personal part of the angelic, as if all | 
character had been refined out of them. | 


Yet it is a kind of tone which a player of 
taste would gladly have at his command 
sometimes, and ought to have, since it 
legitimately belongs to the piano, residing 


in the very nature of its strings, and is. 
an 


not, like the ‘‘ olian Attachment,’ 
attempt to superinduce upon the piano 
something which has nothing to do with 
it, producing a mongrel, sickly sound, in 
which the noble qualities of organ and 
piano-forte ‘*‘ descend to meet."’ 


though we felt the tremolo variation to be 
hardly in the spirit of the wooing, float- 
ing, languishing melody of the theme. 
In ‘* Bells upon the Wind,’’ Mr. Walk- 
er’s Harmonic harp-tones made a very 
pleasing accompaniment to the fair singer. 
Then followed his Grand Fantasia on the 
‘‘ American National Air!’’ He won a 
sort of beauty from it; but there has 
been enough of that thing lately. When 
will players compliment us by introducing 
us to Beethoven and to Mendelssohn, in- 
stead of by galvanizing our stale patriotic 
fervors into life’ The Rondo des Hiron- 
full of the restless fire of a refined and beau- | delles, was the most pleasing and imagina- 
tiful ambition. What he has accomplish- | tive of Mr. Walker’s compositions. It 
ed js certainly wonderful for an American. | wa full of the shouts and merriment of 
He seems to have almost a perfect com- | children let loose in the green fields of 
mand of the instrument. There is an’ May, of swallows skimming over the 
exquisite grace and delicacy of finish in surface of the water, and swarming with 


and Beethoven, and though he must needs 
find audience at first by brilliant compo- 
sitions, variations upon popular airs, and 


lated to dazzle the senses by superior 
execution, (since few will listen to a So- 
nata of Beethoven,) yet it is his intention, | 


tation, to give eoncerts of a higher order 
and introduce the classic music. Such, 
at least, we understand to be his feeling. 
Rarely have we met a person more deli- 


his passages, and a bright and prompt the gay melodies of birds and insects. 


If the ever heard. 


precision and energy which holds out to It expressed an innocent and sensuous 
the end. He has the art of bringing out pleasure, rather than any profounder 
the finest of the tone always. His sentiment, and, like all of the compo- 
‘‘ Harmonic Grand Piano,” lately manu-|ser’s music, evineed more liveliness 
factnred by Mr. Chickering, under his and gracefulness of fancy, than strength, 
own superintendence, has, apart from the variety ordepth. It was a beautiful’ per- 
improvement, perhaps the finest tone we formance; but other elements are waat- 
Indeed there is that studied ing to the great composer; we felt a 


proper sound of the piano could really be | regard for perfection of tone and form in, sameness in his melodies, though they 
prolonged, it were indeed a great dis-| all he does, which marked the artist of sparkle in new forms perpetually; 2 


covery; but to think to counterfeit so de- | | the violin, Vieuxtemps, of whom he re- ‘sameness, that is, of expression. 


sirable an effect by bringing in the flabby | 
reed-tones of an accordion, is really wor- 
thy of the ingenuity of -a Yankee. 

The Harmonics in Mr. Walker’s piano | 
are an octave above the natural sounds of 
the keys struck, and are produced of 


Broad- 


minds us also by the unaffected simplicity er and deeper harmonies also were a want, 
and purity of his enthusiasm, though of | which the ear familiar with the German 
| course he has far to travel yet before he | masters could not easily dispense with. 
will stand on the same height. Even the “Dream” by Wallace, played 

We come now to the Concert. Mo- by Mr. Walker when eneored, seemed rich 
zart’s Overture to the Magic Flute came in comparison with his own, while.it bor 


course by dividing each wire in the | first, which it is always refreshing to | rowed not a little in return from the admi- 


middle. This is done by pressing a 


pedal, which brings dewn a range of me- | 


tallic fingers upon the top of the wires, 
pinching them as with so many finger- 
nails, and thus making the piano, for the 
time being, the same thing as a harp: in 

fact why should not the piano resume the 





hear, although an organ takes the place rable manner in which it was performed. 
of orchestra. The performance was Miss Stone displayed the matchless volume 
creditable to Mr. George F. Hayter. | of her voice in a song which sadly called 
The song ‘* Thou art Lovelier,’’ by Miss | | fora deeper soul than hers. But the song 


|Northall, was hardly worthy of her fine | worth all the rest was the celebrated 


powers. ‘There was rather too much of Spanish Song ‘* What Enchantment,” by 


childishness in her performance, although | Miss Northall. Here there was a fiery 


old name of its grand-father, and be called every one is charmed by such grace and | impatience, and strength of passion both 


the ‘‘ Harpsichord ’’ again? It also ena-| freedom of style as hers. 


A certain in the music and in the performance, 


bles the same key to give out octaves, | ‘tremulousness of the voice, which might | which left nothing to be desired. 


though not quite homogeneous in quality. | have been expressive, became a weakness 


On the whole we hail the appearance 





. The whole published by Paine and | has rare results to show. | nessing the surprising results whieh Mr. 

a Burgess, 62 John St., New York. In our notice of the ‘* Beethoven Col-| Ives has reached in his own classes. Ai 

: These volumes form a complete course lection’’ we joined issue with Mr. Ives _class of young ladies, some of them chil- 

; of exercises in Vocal music, and embody Upon one point, to which he gives a/ dren, about forty in number, sang rapidly 

B the results of some twenty years of very prominent importance in his Method. | through all the Major and Minor scales; 

" successful teaching on the part of Mr. We mean his abandonment of the practice in all the keys, without an instrument, 

7 Ives. ‘The “ Method” prefixed to each of ‘* Sol-Fa-ing by mutation.” In his| and always came out precisely at the 

a of the three first, essentially alike in all Solfeggio he calls sounds of the same ab-| concert pitch with which they started. 

pe of them, is the same with that in the Stract pitch invariably by the same sylla- | Those who know the tendency of choirs 

It ‘ Beethoven Collection of Sacred Mu- bic name. Thus Deo is always C, Sox | and single voices, to flat. more or less. in 

. sie’? reviewed some months since in the is alwaysG, &c. We defended the old singing through the shortest strain, when 

: Harbinger. Its chief recommendation is ™ethod on this ground: If there must not supported by an instrument, will 

¢ that it is from the first a practical method. @ryé/ung intervene between the naked | scarce believe this credible. The facility 

- Bat little of theory is given ; except that Musical sounds and the mind; if there which the same class had acquired in 

- the utmost care seems to have been taken Must be any syllables or names identified | reading music, was illustrated. by per- 

x to state the few rudimental principles, With the sounds ; then why not use those formances at first signt of many difficult 

= which are indispensable at the out- Syllables which shall always suggest the trios and chorusses from the modern ope- 
e set, with striet philosophical precision, ‘ve Harmonie relation of each sound to ras. And a seleet choir of both sexes, 
mn avoiding all vague terms, and defin-| that which is the Tonic of its proper| numbering from sixteen to twenty, gave 
hy ing the pupil’s position for him as he scale; so that when you hear C you'a very creditable performance of the 
7 takes each step. ‘The constitution of the | Shall know whether it is the key-note, or; whole of Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, not 
at Scale is made perfectly clear, and the pu-| the Fifth in the key of F, or the Dom- | shrinking even from the Fugue ‘‘ Cum : 
a pil is carried through the whole circle of inant Seventh in the key of D, and soon; Sancto Spiritu,’’ though much of it they a 
oP the Keys almost at once, conquering all in other words, so that the singer’s plea- | had not seen before. There was wanting, ik 
. fear of Flats and Sharps. He begins im- ‘sure in each sound, as well as his power to be sure, that deep catholic feeling, and a 
ad- mediately to read music: ‘instead of a. to deliver it with true expression, may be | that expression which comes from gene- - 
* verbal explanation of the principles of increased by an intelligent perception of ‘ral culture and refinement ; but it was a am 
= reading music, there is a course of pro- its relations to other sounds! Farther | great thing to see music of so deep a a 
th. gressive exereises, by which the princi- | attention to the subject has pretty much | spirit made the common exereise and ed- 
jed ples are reduced to practice; and thus, in- ‘converted us to Mr. Ives’s method. To | ueation of these classes. The soul grows, 
ich stead of being talked about, the thing is | say nothing of the complicated difficulty the character deepens, the whole person * 
- done.”? | to the pupil, of changing the application | becomes unconsciously refined by famili- 
mi lt isa great thing to give the learner | of the syllables. whenever the Key 1s arity with such music. We left with ; 
ed. the right things to de, and in the right changed, if we attempt to carry this | feelings of sincere respect for Mr. Ives 

m order. In doing them he is sure to find ‘change through thoroughly, we are stop-/| and for the work which he is doing with 

led the theory ; for if the practical steps are ped at every step. For a true analysis; such entire and pure devotion. This 

ng the right ones they involve it. Here the of every chord, a justification of every) American practicality of his, if it have t | 
ted things done, if followed through, put the | note (even in an unaccompanied melody) | not the inspiring poetic faculty of genius, , 
by scholar in possession, and that speedily, | by its Thorough Bass, shows us that the! will contribute sensibly to the musical b 
ve of the whole elementary theory of music.| Key is continually changing even when | development of our people. 
oth That is, the exercises are so simplified, | the signature does not change, and that it! We have hardly room te speak of the 

e; 


_ 


thing like musical art.is possible in our 


berg or a Chopin, as the papers in their 
musical ** Nativism.”’ 
but he is a most accomplished player, a 
gentle, pure enthusiast for his art, and 
seems to know himself too well to love 
false praise better than sincere criticism. 
We trust that his very warm reception by 


a Boston audience has fairly launched | 


him upon the sea of his generous and 
high artistic aspirations. 





1. The Musical A, B, C; a method for 
teaching the Rudiments of Music ; with 
Songs to sweeten study; designed for 
schools or private instruction, By FE. 
Ives, Jr. 


eu 


method of instruction and Musical Re- 
creation. By E. Ives, Jr. 

The Musical Reader: a new method 
fe. fe. together with Hymn Tunes and 
Choruses, and the Musical Allium. By 
E. Ives, Jr. 

The Musical Wreath: a Collection of 
Songs §c. Fe. Edited By E. Ives, Jr. 


w 


= 


of Mr. Walker as an evidence that some- | 


each step the relations of all sounds be- 


utilitarian land.. He is not yet a Thal-| come more clear, and one is soon at home 


would make it out; 


The Musical Spelling Book: a new! 
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they are placed in such an order, that at|than from the general Key-note of the 
whole. Since therefore we cannot ac- 
complish the whole object of this mutation 
in any part of the whole labyrinth of | of sviJables ; since in its complete consist+ 
Scales and Keys. Having done nothing | ent carrying out it would amount to: no- 
wrongly, ineonsiderately, or out of order, | thing Jess than a radical study of Thor 
he has nothing to unlearn, no contradic-| ough, Bass, for which the pupil is: net 
tory, confused notions to clear up. There | supposed to be prepared, we think it best 
cgnnot be too much of theory in the mas-|to drop it, and avail ourselves of the 
ter, and there cannot be too little theory | manifold advantages of the simpler, if 
presented as such to the scholar. The) not more scientific method, of Mr. Ives. 


teacher’s science should be the scholar’s | Besides, he claims for it the universal 





‘routine. The latter is quick enough to sanction of the Eurepean schools. 


perceive relations, only present tohim the! The chief advantage of the plan is; 
things, just those things and no others, | that it accustoms the pupil to remember 
the relations between which constitute | the ‘‘abstract’’ or absolute pitch of sounds. 
your theory. Now the theory of music| Let a large class commence with sound- 
is well enough determined, at least in| ing one note, G for instance, calling it 
its most important spheres; and the! Sol. Such will be the impression left by 
whole art of a teacher is to devise a | that sound, that ever after the syllable 
practical ‘“* Method,” which shall make Sol will recall, to most of them, that very 
the very prejudices (so to speak) of poe jegeeee This is certainly a very great 
tice become wholesome knowledge in the | point, if it could be gained ; and about it 
learner’s mind. Such, if we understand | we were very sceptical, until the oppor: 
him, is the purpose of Mr. Ives, and he tunity was offered us of personally wit+ 


condensed and disengaged from every would be more proper to count a note in | collections of music contained in these 
thing extraneous and superfluous, and the Air from its own fundamental Bass, | volumes, which are highly valuable. In 
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the two first are simple songs, duetts and 
choruses for children, pleasing, varied 
and appropriate. The ** Album” at- 
tached to the ** Reader,’’ is a collection 
of three-part choruses, arranged for fe- 
male voices, from the Zauberflote, Cle- 
menza di Tito and Idomeneo of Mozart, 
the Freyschutz of Weber, the Cinderella 
of Rossini, the Somnambula, Ii Pirata, 
&c. of Bellini, besides several others ; 


THE HARBINGER. 


And lest the busy bum which haunts the | with all the structure of civilized society, 


mind 
As a voice inarticulate, the tone 
Of many men whose mouths speak distinct 
words 
| Which blend in grim confusion, till the sound 
| Like a vague aspiration climbs the sky. 
The muffled murmur of the iron wheels, 
| And the sharp tinkle of the hurried bell, 
And a few words between, were all t® 
sounds 


and initiates the classes at once into mu-| which peopled that else silent morning air. 


sic of a high artistic character. 


In the | A busy city darting o’er the plains 


‘* Wreath’? are entwined all that ever Across the turnpikes and through hawthorn 


appeared of a series of numbers formerly | 


lanes, 


issued by Mr. Ives, under the title of O’er wide morasses and profound ravines — 
‘*One Hundred Songs.’’ The selection | Through stately woods where red’ deer only | 


ig certainly admirable. Schubert, Men- 


run, 


delssohn, and Karl Krebs, the best of 4nd grassy lawn and farmer’s planted field,— 
German Song composers, are well repre- | Was that swift train that flashed along the 


sented ; there is a rich variety of Italian, | 
French and English music, all with En- 
glish words ; and a number of original songs 
modestly interspersed, do no small credit | 
to the taste and skill of Mr. Ives. The | 
whole are bound up in an elegant volume, | 
and constitute a rich and choice reposi- 
tory of song for those who want some- 
thing better than the popular things of 
the music-shops. 


—_—— 


— 


POETRY. | 


For the Harbinger. 


THE RAILROAD. 


A bright November day. The morning 

light 

Shone through the city's mist against my 
eyes, 

Soft chiding them from sleep. 
them 

They raised their lids and gave me a new 
day. 

A day not freshly breaking on the fields, 

And waking with a morning kiss the streams 

That slept beneath the vapor, but on streets, 

Piles of great majesty and human skill, 

Stone veins where human passion swiftly 
rubs. 


Unfolding 


hills, 

And smoked through sloping vallies, and sur- 
prised 

The mild-eyed milkmaid with her morning 


pail. 


I dreamed my dreams until the village lay 


| 


as chattel slavery is with barbarism. They 
stand or fall together ; the abolition of sla. 
uery conducts us out of barbarism, and the 
abolition of labor for wages out of civiliza- 
tion ; a radical change in the system of labor 
which now prevails in so-called free coun- 
tries, would at once raise the whole of 
society from the civilized chaos, into a 
state of comparative order and happiness 
and lead the way to rapid and extensive 
progress. 

The first thing which strikes us in the 
system of hired labor, is the conflict of in- 
terests between the laborer and his em- 
ployer. It is perhaps in this relation that 
the incoherence and duplicity which pre- 
vail in existing relations, most plainly ap- 
pear. The interest of the laborer is to 
get the largest possible amount of pay 
for the smallest possible amount of work. 
The interest of the employer, is to get 
the largest possible amount of work for 
the smallest possible amount of pay! 
What frightful facts are described by 


| White in the morning light, and holding up | these few words! But let us look a little 
[ts modest steeples in the chrystal air. ‘at the practical operation of the system. 
A moment, and the picture changed no more, In this conflict of interests, it is manifest 
| But wore a serious constancy and showed that the advantages of the parties are by 
_ [ts bare-boughed trees immovable, _I rose, | no means equal. It is not at all a fair 


| And stepping from the train, it glided on, | 
| Sweeping around the hill; the whistle shrill battle. The qaplayey dened Gagaye 


Rang through the stricken air. A moment | " his hands ; -~ him it is a matter of 
more comparatively little consequence, whether 
| It rolled along the iron out of sight. such an operative works for him or not, 


(ee ee ee em a at | but to the workman and his family it isa 


THE HARBINGER. matter of life and death. Capital com- 





mands, and labor is its impotent victim. 

The first thing is to reduce the wages of 

lahat labor to as ow a rate as possible, so that 

| Of modern eivitzation, the netural fruite are, the cheapness of the product may ensure 

contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 

gambling spirit in Wade, recRioss Adventure, and|@ large market, and so that the largest 

| commercial convulsions all tending to impuverixb i 

| the laborer and to render every condition insecure. amount of profit may go into the pocket 

| Relief is te come, and can only come from the new | of the capitalist. Does the laborer re- 

| application of Christian principles, of Universal jus-| . 

| tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to sist? In vain! Even the benevolence of 

commerce, to business, to active life. the employer ie inet tual, for he also is the 
slave of competition, and his neighbor's 
wares are already in the market compell- 


| SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1846. 


Da. CHannina, 


| LABOR FOR WAGES. 


| . ol ieee ood |. . ‘ ‘ 
Thereon I gazed with tenderness and awe,| Those writers who laud civilization and | ing bim to furnish his own at the lowest 


Remembering the heavy debt I owed 
To the dim arches of the dingy bricks, 


| dwell with raptures on its future exten-| price, so that he cannot pay high wages 
| sion, have, it must be confessed, but little if he would. Then comes the fatal com- 


Which sternly smiled upon my youngest | idea what it really is. They imagine it 


years 

And gravely greeted now, as through the 
crowd 

By all unknown and knowing none, I passed. 


The warning whistle thrilled the misty air, 
And stately forth we rode into the morn, 
Subduing airy distance silently. 

The shadow glided by us on the grass, 

The sole companion of our lonely speed, 
And all the landscape changing as we went, 
A shifting picture, of like hues and forms 
But ever various, trees, rocks, and hills, 
Rising sublime and stretching pastoral, — 
How like a noble countenance which shows 
Endless expression and eternal charm. 


|to be a high and indefinitely perfectible 
state of existence ; they have never in- 
quired and do not know what are its dis- 
tinguishing features ; and accordingly the 
very vagueness of their notions only gives 
their words a bigger inflation and a more 
senseless glitter. But the truth is, that 
civilization is as distinct a social state as 
the savage, the barbarous, or the patri- 
archal ; its traits are as marked and al- 
most as deformed and hateful, and like its 
predecessors, it is only the transition into 
a more elevated phase of social life. 

One of the leading and invariable char- 
acteristics of civilization is, that its work 


I leaned against the window as we went, | is done for wages; hired labor is a per- 


And saw the city mist recede afar, 


petition between laborers, underbidding 
each other and literally starving them- 
selves for a living! Here is the conclu- 
sion of that civilization of which philoso 
phers and philanthropists are not ashamed 
to boast! And it is no exception, no at 
cident, but a constant and inevitable re 
sult of the system of labor which prevails 
in the most advanced countries. Shall 
we sit quiet while the immense majority 
of our fellow beings are thus degraded 
and ruined, bodily and spiritually. Ev- 
ery sentiment of Justice, each breath of 
human feeling, protests against such 4 
state of things. We only wonder that all 
generous men do not rise up against it 3 
once and declare that it shall exist 0 


| manent institution as closely interwoven longer. One is almost inclined to doubt 
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whether a heart be yet beating in mens’ tion of that State. We recollect seeing | mockery of the Christian “religion, and 
bosoms, when they move on without con- a legislative report by Dr. Lee some two | siudiously exclude its most sacred princi- 
cern in the midst of such crying wrongs or three years since, which expreseed | Pes from the Constitution and laws of 


. | State! This i 1 which I 
to Man, and such sins against God.) views similar to those here presented. | Cannot ‘eonapalag < WF setbery | pa Fg 


Who can look apon the toiling masses, It will be seen that they go rather farther | ing to conventional, rules be, upon the 


yielding their strength for the world, than what are usually called political; Whole, wise and salutary, then all men 
bearing its heaviest burdens, and accom- principles. Principles! Heaven save the | S0wld be able to live without producing 
plishing almost inconceivable works with- mark ! 7 », on or . 
out the deepest sympathy’ Patiently,|  .. >). the whole Governmental ma-|©°™munity tolerates the acquisition by 
nay, desperately, they go forward, sub-  chinery of this great Commonwealth has | ne person of what rightfully belongs to 
duing nature, building palaces, and mak- long been perverted to the aggrandize- | @ether, it encourages reprisals, excites 
ing nations rich, themselves bent, body ™eut_of the few, at the expense of; the | os ¥ sense of injustice, and his keenest 
and soul, with ceaseless labor, ground by | “2% I have had abundant opportunity wo | D2'e ally ee Set ee 
p »& Yilearn. I trust, however, in the gooduess| ‘‘ There is a degree of moral obtuse- 
poverty down to the very dust. O | of Providence, and the growing intelli-| ness and of intellectual insanity in the 
friends, here is a tragedy such as was gence of the masses, that, to be in favor base idolatry, which worships property 
never seen before! Battle fields strown 4 ‘he (apitol, it will uot always be ne- made with human hands, that must cease 
with murdered men are not so mournful! | °°8@rY for a public servant to blind histo afflict immortal beings, on this planet. 
. Se "eyes, stop his ears, sear his conscience, |1f we will only consent to protect labor 
And yet by a little legislation, by re-| and obey the winks and nods of those that | as it should be protected, there will be 
strictions here and prohibitions there, it feed and fatten by some legal fiction,| nothing fur avarice to feed upon; and 
is all to be remedied! Let us not cheat our- | weet euables them to reap where othere | like all en ee and vitiated ap- 
: . r ave sown. lites, it will soon cease to torment its 
selves with such fatal delusions. The ““,, For one, I had much rather go on j,| wemneiae and. im vietionn, ‘eet tine 
evil lies far too deep to be reached by a farm and earn my necessary food and | ventional protection of labor must follow, 
such means. As well might a man at- clothing, by raising potatoes at ten cents | uot tecede, the enlightenment of the 
tempt to check the fury of a whirlwind @ bushel, than be a party to any Jaw-| popular mind, which isa work that can- 
by the breath of his nostrils. ‘The dim-|™#king, or Constituuon revising, the | not be accomplished for many years to 
iat wah as vibe @ epi leading aim of whose controlling influ-| come.’ 
) y ‘ramework OF society, ence is, to contrive ways and means to 
and external applications cannot cure’ give to one family an hundred umes more; Here are some things which law makers 
it. While the relation of Master and ate a needs, by we one | in general will find it rather difficult to 
Si oi le undred families to work hard and hive on | : ; 
Servant remains, while the labor of the half allowance. Strange as it may seem | meet except by that omnipotent and high- 
nee to some, I shall carry with me while life | ly useful argument, a sneer. Dr. Lee is 
and restrict ull doomsday, and ten chanc- | lasts, the painful impressions made dur- such a visionary az to believe that the 
es to one, you make the matter worse. os my first winter's ae the! constitution of New York ought to pre- 
And here let us eay a frie apitol, to see its portals thronged every | — 
the workingmen ae Pe! moraing by squalid. eb@dzes. begging =| vent ee Mie oe ee ae 
» but e y © few cents to buy bread y while by attend- | before heard of in the nineteenth century, 
who are engaged in the workingmen’s | ing the os of the gentlemen except from some impracticable dreamer. 
movement, as it is called. We entreat who — = , ree, controlled _Pauperism is one of the peculiar institu- 
them not to be mistaken in thei . the policy and government of this State |. : come i 
ures, or to suppose that the will. find for twenty five years, one could see mon- | 4OMS of eabaheeter ont a 
: uPP y wit Ane’ ey enough worse than wasied, to purchase | when we know what proportion of a na- 
permanent relief from any merely super-' at Jeast one ceinfortable meal fur every | tion are paupers, we know what advances 
ficial changes. If they succeed in redue-| destitute family in the city. Learning it has made in learning, virtue, religion, 


ing the hours of a day’s labor to ten, as ig ‘rom official sources that both paupertsm | one pauperism ? 
od cite ot Ws couna h . + and ertme increase faster than pupulation, | and the wpatal 4 i ah 
7 P country they are trying | called on to vote large sums to erect a, Why that is contrary to Scripture, which 
to do, what have they 


gained? Some-| new State prison, and suppress rebellion | says ‘‘ the poor ye have always with ye,” 
thing certainly, but in comparison with in the Anti-Rent districts, and finding the and shall we presume to say there shall 
what justice entitles them to, nothing at| money power of — a re ‘be no poor? 
hate 7 - | position at war with the public peace, de- | ; 
all ' Only a Social Reform which shall) structive of the interests of honest indus- | But more than this, Dr. Lee even af- 
institute new and harmonious relations | try, and incompatible with the clearest firms that the Christian Love of the 
between capital and labor, which shall | rights of humanity, 1 wrote my two agri- Neighbor ought to be incorporated in the 
— se Leeas and substitute codp- pemahnnpty <anial sae emo | fundamental law of the State, Visionary 
tive |; | pe ss 
a ty whisk, ina word, shall guar | not to produce it, Since our Maker has | 2g210! What sound politician ee ol 
© to every men; woman, and child, | given, most obviously, but one pair of| vanced such a fanatical notion? It must 
the right to labor and to the fruit thereof, | hands to each human being, with whieli | be confessed, however, that the great 
ae a c a value for them, | ae ieee | Christian statute would look rather 
or fo t iety. is j 
the ook . ae ear aan —_ * | to frame our Constitution and laws, as to | strangely in such a place. We fear that 
is and beginning of all social im-| Five to one human heing a sum equal to the | it might find there such company as it 
provement; without it the most success- | earnings of ten hands, and not take from | never got into before. 
ful efforts of the most devoted philanthro- | others what legitimately belongstothem!”| we do not understand by what meth- 
Py, and the most glowing love of the right | will a oo gt pe epi _ _— ods Dr. Lee would ensure a more 
an have only transient and unsatisfactory community a sum equal to the whole | equitable division of the products of in- 
avcem earnings of three hands to one human / dustry; he has not told us how, in his 
quspeturecthananatigainane being, and not compel the other aber | opinion, labor can be protected from the 


NEW POLITICS. | =e ; ee ————— fire- | Operation of competition, nor indeed do 


We take from the Tribune the follow- | wood, and all the other necessaries and| We believe that there is any efficient 
ing extracts from a letter of Dr. Danie. | comforts of civilized man, to the average | means of effecting this end short of an 
Lex, of Rochester, N. Y. to a Working | peo vne hand to each human | associative organization of industry, and 
Men's meeting which had nominated him) « ‘Ase we natal expressly commanded | dietribution of profits => fixed ratio to 
as a delegate to the approaching Conven- to “love our neighbor as ourselves ! *’ Capital, Labor, and Skill. But we re- 
tion for the amendinent of the Constitu.: Why, then, [ ask, do we make a solemn | cognize in his words a noble love of hu- 
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world is /ired labor, you may legislate 
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manity and of justice, and we welcome | to engage in industrial employments with- | 
them as a most cheering sign of the | out resorting to any impalpable fancies 
times. about spirit and matter. Let labor be so 
cueetaeraie eee |ordered that it shall be agreeable in its, 

; 9 “nature and circumstances, let it in a word | 

MODERN PHILOSOPHY. | | be made attractive, and let the laborer be | 

We occasionally meet with a choice | guaranteed his rights, and the A®gis will 
morceau of this article in the newspapers,'no longer need to speculate about any 


which proves what its author had no in- | hostility between spirit and matter, or ost 


tention of proving. Sometimes it is fear disastrous consequences from the | 
painful to see a poor mistaken mortal | spread of idleness. We shall then see 
flourishing away in long-drawn words | ysefulness put in its proper social pect | 
and windy arguments about what he | tion, and honor bestowed on men for what | 
knows nothing of, but more frequently | they can do, and not in proportion to their 
the philosopher cuts too absurd a figure | means of living without doing anything, | 
to admit of any commiseration ; the only | or their skill in getting possession of the 
thing possible is a good natured !augh at) earnings of others. That labor can be | 
his expense. made attractive, no man need to doubt, 

One of the finest specimens of this sort) whe has ever seen an army. If war, a| 
of high-flying that we have seen lately, | 


, | most diagusting and horrid oecu pation, | 
is wo be found in the A®gis, a respectable can be rendered an object of enthusiasm 


weekly paper, published at Worcester, | by being organized, so can useful employ- 
Mass. The ‘gis is generally remark-| ments, which at the very utmost are infi- 
able for sound sense and fora judicious | pitel y less repulsive in themselves. The 
collection of the various matters which | hody so far from being opposite to the 
go to the making up of a good country | sou], which by the way does not diet | 
newspaper, but in the last two numbers | exclusively on knowledge, as the gis | 
it has launched into another sphere, and | holds, —is its representative and instre- | 


| 
| 


emitted an elaborate essay on the ‘* Char- | ment, and in a true organization, where | 
acter of the Age.” affections of the soul find a congenial de- | 

Among other transcendental specula-| yelopment in the uses of industry, all 
tions of this piece of philosophy, the} persons will love work, and we shall have | 
Egis treats of the material and spiritual po jnjustice in the distribution of the, 
principles in man, which it says are of hounteous abundance which will be pro-| 
opposite and uncongenial natures. To! duced. Ss .| 
the body, work is proper, but the soul | Though we diffe from the Z£zis in| 
was made for knowledge ; the great busi- its theory of the body and soal and its 
ness of a man is the cultivation of the philosophy of laziness, we heartily agree. 
soul by “‘intermeddling with science and | with it, that ‘it appears from quite a 
advancing in knowledge,’’ whereby the | 
‘individual ’’ gets nearer and nearer to a nd js, destined to a sphere of operations 
true condition ; but the union of the soul | of a far more noble and exalted kind than 
with the body, which has to work, is | that which he at present occupies.”” This 
‘forced and unnatural,’’ and the more ‘is a serious and important truth. A high 
the soul is fed with knowledge and thus and glorious destiny awaits mankind, who 
freed from the body, the more the “‘ indi- | Jike the children of Israel, are expiating 
vidual ’’ don’t like to work ; argal, lazi- | their unbelief in the immensity of blessings 
ness is a spiritual virtue! That's the’ which God has prepared for them, and their 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Parm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 


The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with lar attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 
tion, in the higher braaches usually taught 
in the University, 


Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwienr, 
and Mr. Dana, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different tments; and 
every pupil of tender “ge entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has c of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual continement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 


TERMS,— Foun Douiars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches, 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 21, 1846. 
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| i , 
reason too why gentlemen and educated | neglect of the Divine laws of social order, bf lecwarding Pisrane Do,Lans, wil be 


men generally have such an aversion to jn the dreary deserts of barbarism and 


soiling their hands! This is only the | civilization, where they endure the scourg- 


smallest part of the achievements of this | es of war, slavery, ignorance, poverty and 


dissertation, but we presume it will be) misery. This destiny is Attractive In- 


sufficient to convince our readers that the | dustry and Soeial Unity. Whether the| 


philosophers are not all dead yet. race is yet distant from that blessed con- 


The reason, we take it, why people in’ summation, or whether the Promised 
general, — and in this respect educated | Land is soon to rise upon the arid wastes 
people differ from those who are not edu-| through which Humanity is now toiling, 
cated only in the ability, not in the incli- | our duty is the same, —deep and antiring 
uation, — prefer to live without work, is| devotion to the good of.universal man, 
the simple common sense reason that| and to the realization of the laws and 


manual labor as it is now arranged is 
repulsive, has no charm, does not attract 
to its performance, and by consequence is 
socially degrading. Besides it is ill reward- | 
ed ; the laborer gets but a small part of | 
what he produces. Here is motive enough | 


for ‘‘a constantly increasing réluctance ”’ 


i 





promises of God. 





The true misery of the world is not so 
much that there are in it pain and afflic- 
tions, as that Humanity, the image of 
God, is defaced and degraded and trodden | 
under foot. 
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